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The genera! public are quite familiar with IJie wit, 
wisdoDi, and eloquence ol Col. R, G. Ingersoll. lie cer- 
tainly ranks among the first of living orators, and man}' of 
his savings are as remarkable for terseness, pungency, and 
trntlifubesa, as can be found, perhaps, in the English 
tongue. The Compiler presents in this volume what he 
has selected with great care, and what he believes to be the 
■wittiest, wisest and moat eloquent words of this noted man. 

The reader will also find a number of the Colonel's 
most eloquent and celebrated speeches given in full, includ- 
ing the remarkable funeral oration at his brother's grave. 
J. B. McCLURE. 
Chicago, June 20, 1881. 
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INGERSOLUS 

WIT, WISDOM, ELOQUENCE, 



GREAT SPEECHES. 

Human Happiness. 

I tell jon I liad rather make scmebody happy ; I would 

rather have the love of somebody; I would rather ftu to 

the forest, far away, and build me a little ealiin — biv^d it 

myself and daub it with mad, and live there with my y'fe 




and children; I had rather go there and live by myself— 
our littie family — and have a little path that led down to 
the spring, where the water bubbled out day and uight like 
a little poem from the heart of the earth ; a little luit with 
eome bollyhocka at the corner, with their bannered bosoms 
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open to the eiiii, and with the thrush in the air, libp a song 
of joy in the laoruing ; I would rdther live there and Lave 
soma lattice work across tlie window, so that the sunlight 
would fall checkered on the baby in tliu cradle; I would 
rather live there and have my soul erect and free, than to 
live in a palace of gold and wear the crown of imperial 
power and know that iny son! was slimy with hypocrisy. 

It is not necessary to be rich and great and powerful in 
order to be happy. If you will treat your wife like a 
splendid flower, eho will fill your life with a perfume and 
with jny, I believe in the democracy of the fireside; I 
believe in the republicanism of home; in the ecjuality of 
maa and woman ; in the equality of husband and wile. 



Love vs. Glory. 
A little while ago I stood by the grave of the old Napo. 
leon — a magnificent tomb of gilt and gold, fit almost for a 
dead deity — and gazed upon the sarcophagus of black Egyp- 
tian marble, where rest at last the ashes of the restless man. 
I leaned over the balustrade and thought about the career 
of the greatest soldier of the modern world. I saw him 
walking upon the banks of the Seine, contemplating suicide 
— I saw him at Toulon — I saw him putting down the mob 
in the streets of Paris — I saw him at the head of the army 
of Italy — I saw him crossing the bridge of Lodi with the 
tri-color in his Land — I saw him in Egypt in the shadows 
of the pyramids — I saw him conquer the Alps and mingle 
the eagles of France wilh the eagles of the crags. I saw 
him at Marengo^at Ulin and Austerlitz. I saw Iiim in 
Russia, where the infantry of the snow and the cavalry of 
the wild blast scattered his legions like Winter's withered 
leaves. I saw him at Leipsic in defeat and disaster — driven 
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by a million bayonets back upon Paris — clutched like a wild 
beast — banifihidd to Elba. I saw him escape and retake an 
empire by the force of bis genius. I saw bim upon the 
irighlful field of Waterloo, where chance and fate eoiiibiried 
to wretk the fortunes of their former king. And I saw him 
at tit. Helena, with bis bauds crossed behind him, gazing 
out upon the sad and solemn sea. I thought of the orphans 
and widows lie bad made — oi the tears that had been shed 
for his glory, and of the only woman who ever loved bim, 
poshed from his heart by the cold hand of ambition. And 
I said I would rather have been a French peasant, and 
worn woodiin shobs. I would rather have lived in a but 
with a vine growing over the door, and the grapes growing 
purple in the kisses of the Autumn sun. I would rather 
have been that poor peasant with my loving wife by my 
eide, knitting as the day died out of the sky — with ray 
cbiidren upon my knees and their arms about me ; I would 
rather have been that man and ^one down to tha tongueless 
silence of the dreamless dust, than to have been that im- 
perial impersonation of force and murder known as Napo- 
leon tbe Great. And so I would, ten tbonsaod thousand 
times. 



► Tfift 



Influence of a Home. 



There can be no such thing in the highest sense as a 
home, unless you own it. There must be au incentive to 
plant trees, to beautify tbe grounds, to preserve and im- 
prove. It elevates a man to own a home. It pives a cer- 
tain independence, a lorce of character that is obtained in 
no other way. A man without a home feels like a passen- 
ger. There is in such a man a little of the viigrant. Humes 
make patriots. He who has sat by his own fireside wLlU 
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vife and cbildren, will defend it. When lie hears the word 

country pntnounceil, he thinks of Iii^ lioine. 

Fuw men liave been patriutic enough to shoulder a mus- 
ket in defense of a linarding-lioiiso. 

The prosperity and plury of our country depend upon 
the number of our people wlio are the owners of homes. 
Around the fireside cluster the private and the public vir- 
tues of our race. Raise your sons to be independent through 
labor — to pursue some business fur themselves, and upon 
their own account — to be selfreliant— to act upon their 
own responsibility, and to take the consequences like men, 
Teach them above all things to be good, true and faillilol. 
husbands — winners of love, and builders of liomes. 



Ingersoll on Alcohol — A Scathing Denunciation. 

Colonel Ingersoll, in speaking to a jury in a case wbtcli 
involved the manufacture of alcohol, used tiie following 
eloquent language : 

"I am aware that there is a prejudice against any man 
engaged in the manufacture of alcohol. I believe that 
from the time it issues from the coiled and poisonous worm 
in the distillery untii it empties into the hell of death, dis- 
honor and crime, that it demoralizes everybody that touches 
it, from its source to where it ends. I do not believe any. 
body can contemplate the subject without becoming preju- 
diced against that liquor crime. 

"All we have to do, gentlemen, is to think of the wrecks 
on either bank of the stream of death; of the suicides, of 
the insanity ; of the poverty, of the ignorance, of the des- 
titution ; of the little children tugging at the faded and 
weary breasts of weeping and despairing wives, asking for 
bread ; of the talented men of genius it has wrecked, the 
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J men straggling with ■.inaginary serpents, prodneed by this 
I devilisli thing; and wiien yua think uf the jails, the alms- 
t houses, of the aajlmns, of the prisous, of the scaffulda 
I upon either bank, I do not wonder that every thoughtful 
a is prejudiced against this stuif called alcohol. 



"Intemperance cnts down jonth in its vij^nr, manhood 
in its strength, and age in its weakness. It breaks the 
father's heart, bereaves tlie doting mother, extinguishes 
natural nff(;ctions^ erases conjugal loves, blots out filial at- 
tachments, blights parental hope, and brings down mourn- 
ing age in sorrow to the grave. It prodnces weakness, not 
strength; sickness, not health; death, not Ufs. It makes 
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Fives widows ; children orphans ; fathers fiends, and all of 
lein paupers and beggars. It feeds rhciimatisiu, nurses 
gout, welcomes epidemics, invites cholera, imports pesti- 
lence and embraces consumption. It covers the land with 
idleness, misery and crime. It fills jour jails, supplies your 
alms-houses and demands your asylums. It engenders con- 
troversies, fosters quarrels, and cherishes riols. It crowds 
your penitentiaries and furnishes victims to your scaffulds. 
It is the life blood of the gambler, the element of the bur- 
glar, the prop of the highwayman and the support of the 
midnight incendiary. It countenances the liar, respects 
the thief, esteems the blasphemer. It violates obligations, 
reverences fraud, and honors infamy. It defames benevo- 
lence, hates love, scorns virtue and slanders innocence. It 
incites tlie father to butcher his helpless offspring, helps 
the husband to massacre liis wife, and the child to gri:id 
the paricidal axe. It burns up men, consumes women, 
detests life, curses God, and despises heaven. It suborns 
wifnefses, nurses perjnry, defiles the jury box, and stains 
tlie judicial ermine. It degrades the citizen, debases the 
legislator, dishonors statesmen, and disarms the patriot. 
It brings shame, not honor; terror, not safety; despair, 
not hope; misery, not happiness; and with the malevo- 
lence of a fiend, it calmly surveys its frightful desolation, 
and unsatisfied with its liavoc, it poisons felicity, kills peace, 
ruins morals, blights confidence, slays reputation, and wipes 
out national lionors, then curses the world and laughs at 
its ruin. 

"It does all that and more — it murders the soul. Itia 
the son of villainies, the father of all crimes, the mother of 
abominations, the devil's best friend and God's worat 
enemy." 
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IngersoU's "Honor Brights" — Love and Life. 

— Wilbont tlic family relation ia tender, pure and true, 
civilization is impossible. 

— I believe in marriage. If tliere is any Heaven upon 
earth, it is in the family by the fireside. 

— The happy man is the successful man; and the man 
who mates somebody else happy, is a happy man. 

— I btlieve marriage should be a perfect and equal part- 
nership. I do not liko a man wlio thinks he is boss. 

— If there is a man I detest, it is the man who thinks ho 
is the head of the family — the man who thiuksheis '■boss." 

— I lell you this is a pretty good world, if we only love 
aomebody in it ; if we only make somebody happy ; if we 
are only honor bright in it. 

— I believe in marriage, and I hold in utter contempt the 
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Opinions of long-haired men and sliort-haired i 
denoDDce the instimtion of marriage. 

— I do not like a man who thinks he has got aiithorig 
and that the woman belongs to him — that wants for his 
a slave. I would not have a slave for mj wife. 

— Love is the only thing that will pay ten per cent i 
interest on the outlay. Love is the only thing in whiclit] 
height of extravagance is the last degree of economy. 

— The man who has the love of one splendid woman is 
a rich man. Joy is wealth, and love is the legal tender of 
the soul ! Love is the only thing that will pay ten per cent, 
to borrower and lender both. 

— I tell you it is an infamous word and an infamous feeling 
— a man who is "boss," who is going to govern in hia fam- 
ily; and when he speaks let all the rest of them be siill; 
some mighty idea is abont to be launched from his mouth. 
Do you know I dislike this man) 

— The man that has gained the love of one good, splen- 
did, pure woman, his life has been a success, no matter if 
he dies in the ditcii; and if he gets to be a crowned mon- 
arch of the world, and never had the love of one splendid 
heart, his life has been an ashen vapor. 

— Now, my friends, it seems to me that the woman is 
the equal of tlie man. She has all the rights I liavL-, and 
one more, and that is the right to he protected. That's 
my doctrine. You are married ; try and make the woman 
you love happy ; try and make the man you love happy. 

— If you are the grand emperor of the world, you had 
better be the grand emperor of one loving and tender heart, 
and she the grand empress of yours. Uhe man who has 
really won the love of one good woman iu this world, I do 
not care if he dies a beggar, his life has been a success 
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— Imagine a young man and a young woman courting, 
walking nut in the moonlight and the nightingale singing a 
song of pain and lovo, a^ thougli tlio thorn touched her 
heart — imagine them stopping there in the inconlight and 
starlight and song, and saying, "Now, here, let's settle 
who's 'boss!'" 

— I have known men that would trust a woman with their 
heart (if you call that thing which pushes their blood 
around, a heart), and with their honor (if you call that fear 
of getting into the penitentiary, honor); I have known 
men that would trust that heart and that honor with a 
woman, but not their pocket-book — not a dollar biil. 

— I have not the slightest respect for the ideas of those 
short-haired women and long-haired men who denounce 
the institution of the family; who denounce the institution 
of marriage; hut 1 hold in greater contempt the husband 
who would enslave his wife. I hold in greater contempt 
the man who is anythii in his family except love and ten- 
derness and kindness. 

— What is wealth compared with the hive of a splendid 
woman? People tell me that it is very good doctrine for 
rich folks, hut it won't do for poor folks. I tell you that 
there is more love in the huts and homes of the poor, than 
!n the mansions of the rich ; and the meanest hut with love 
Q it is a palace fit for the gods, and a palace without that 
is a den only fit for wild beasts. 

— Let me say right here, I regard marriage as the holiest 
institution among men. Without the fireside there is no 
human advancement; without the family relation there is 
no life worth living. Every good government is made up 
of good families. The unit uf government is the family, 
and anything tiiat tends to destroy the family is perfectly 
devilish and infamous. 
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—Whoever marries simply for himself will make a r-« 
take; but whoever Icives a woman ao well that he aaye, ' 
will make her happy," makes no mistake ; and so with ti 
woman who says, "I will make him happy." Tbei 
only one way to be happy, and that is to make somebot 
else 80, and yon can't he happy cross-lota ; yon have gotfl 
go the regular turnpike road. 

— I say it took hundreds of years for woman to ooi^ 
from a statu of slavery to marriage; and, ladies, the cbai 
that were up'm your necks and the bracelets that were p 
npon your arms were iron, and they have been changed I 
the touch of the wand of civilization, to shining, glittering 
gold. Woman came from a condition of abject slavery, 
and thousands and thousands are in that condition now. h 

— Let me say right here — and I have thought a got^| 
deal about it — let me say right here, the grandest ambiti<^| 
that any man can possibly have, is to so live and so ii^| 
prove himself in heart and brain as to be worthy of tl^| 
love of some splendid woman; and the grandest ambitic^l 
of any girl is to make herself worthy of the love and ai3^| 
ration of some magnificent man. That is my idea, ad^l 
there is no success in life without it. ^M 

— I would not want the love of a woman that is not greaB 
enough, grand enough, and splendid enough to be fre^| 
I will never give to any woman my heart upon whom ^M 
afterwards would put chains. Do you know sometim^l 
I think generosity is about the only virtue there is? Ho^H 
I do hate a man that has to be begged and importuo^H 
every minute for a few cents by his wife. '^Givem^^l 
dollar?" "What did you do with that fifty cents I ga^| 
you last Christmas!" ^H 

— When a man cornea home let him come home Iike.^| 
ray of light in the night barstiug through the doors safl 
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illuminating tlie darkness. Wliat riglit has a man to aseaa- 

sinate joj, and murder happitjess in llie sanctuary of love 
— to be u cross man, a peevish man I Is that tlie way lie 
coiirteci? Was tbiire always sfimetliintt ailing him? Was 
lie too nervous to hear her speak? When I see a man of 
that kind I am always sorry that doctors kuow so much 
about preserving life as they do. 

— I tell you women are more prudent than men. J[ *ell \ 
yon, as a rule, women are more truthful than men. I tell 
you that women are more faithful than men — ten times as | 
faitliful as man. I never saw a man pursue his wife into I 
the very ditch and dost of degradation and take her in his ' 
arms. 1 never saw a man stand at the nhoro where she 
had been morally wrecked, waiting for the waves to bring 
back even her corpse to his arms ; hut I have seen woman 
do it, I have seen woman witli her white anas lift man 
from the mire of degradation, and hold him to her bosom 
as though he were an angel. 

— It is not necessary to he rich in order to be Imppj. 
It is only necessary to be in love. Thousands of men go 
to college and get a certificate that they have an education, 
and that certificate is in Latin, and they stop studying, and 
in two years to save their life they couldn't read the certifi- 
cate they got. It is mostly so in marrying. They stop 
courting when they get married. They think, we have 
won her and that is enough. Ah! the difference before 
and after! How well they look! llow bright their eyes! 
How light their steps, and how full they wore of generosity 
and laughter! I tell you a man should consider himself 
in good luck if a woman loves him when he is doing his 
level best ! Good luck ! Good luck 1 And another thing 
that is the cause of much trouble is that people don't count 
fairly. They do what they call putting their best foot for- 
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vard. That means lying a little. I say pnt yonr woi 
foot forward. If you have got any faulls, admit them, 
you drink, say so and quit it. If ytm chew an^ Einoke and 
BWear, say so. If some of your kindred are not very good 
peo}>le, eay so. If you have had two or three that died on 
the gailows, or that ought to have died there, say so. Tell 
all your faults, and if after she knows yonr faults she says 
she will have yoa, you have got the dead wood on that 
woman forever. I claim that there should be perfi 
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equality in the liome, and [ cannot think of anything 
Heaven than a home where there is true republicanism ai 
true democracy at the fireside. All are equal. And thi 
do you know, I like to think that love is eternal; that 
you really love the woman, for her sake, you will love hi 
no matter what she may do; that if she really loves yon, 
for your sake, the same — if you really love her you wi 
[ always see the face you loved and won. 
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Hoiw They Did liwhen Ingersoll was a Farmer. 

When I was a farmer tliey used to haul wheat two huD- 
dred miles ifi a wagon and sell it for tliirty-five cents a 
bushel. They would bring home about three hundred feet 
of lumber, two hunches of shingles, a barre. ot salt, and a 
cook stove that never would draw anf" sver did biike. 

lu those blessed days the peo'-' .ived on corn and bacon. 
Cooking was an unknown a* .. Eating waa a necessity, 
not a pleasure. It waa hard work for the cook to keep on 
good terms even with hunger. 

The rain held the root's in perfect contempt, and the 
snow drifted joyfully on the floors and beds. They had 
no barns. The horses were kept in rail pens surrounded 
with straw. Long before spring the eidea would be eaten 
away and nothing hut roofs would be left. Food is fuel. 
When the cattle were exposed to all the blasts of winter, 
it took all the corn and oats that could be stuffed into them 
to prevent actual starvation. 

In those times farmers thought the best place for the pig- 
pen was immediately in front of the house. There Is noth- 
ing like sociability. 

Women were supposed to know the art of making flres 
without fuel. The wood-pile consisted, as a general thing, 
of one log, upon which an axe or two had been worn out 
in vain. There was nothing to kindle a fire with. Pickets 
were pulled from the garden fence, clap-boards taken from 
the house, and every stray plank was seized upon tor kind- 
ling. Everytliing was done in the hardest way. Every- 
thing about the farm was disagreeable. Nothin}^ was kept 
in order. Nothing was preserved. The wagons stood in 
the Bun and rain, and the plows rusted in the fields. There 
was no leisure, no feeling that the wurk was done. It was 
all labor and weariness and vexation of spirit. The crops 
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^^^Vwere destroyed by wandering herds, or they were put !i 
^^^Htoo tate, ur too eiirly, or thej were blown down, or canglil 
^^^H!l>y the I'roBt, or devoured by bugs, or stnng by SIcei, or cui 
^^^Hen by worms, or carried away by birds, or dug up b; 
^^^V gophers, or washed away by floods, or dried up by the sun, 
^^^^ or rotted in the stack, or heated in the crib, or they all ru: 
to vines, or tops, or straw, or cobs. And when in spite ol 
all ihese accidents that lie in wait between the plow and' 
the reaper, they did succeed in raising a good crop and 
hiffh price was (jfi'ured, then the roads would be impass- 
able. And when the roads got good, then the prices went 
^f down. Everything worked together fur evil. 

■ Nearly every farmer's hoy took an oath that Le woali 
^r never cultivate the soil. The looment they arrived at thi 

age of twenly-one they left the desolate aud dreary faniii 
and rushed to tiie towns and cities, They wanted to hi 
book-keepers, doctors, njerchants, railroad men, insurance' 

■ Bgents, lawyers, even preachers, anything to avoid the 
^drudgery of the farm. Nearly every boy acquainted with 
^^tbe three R's — reading, writing and arithmetic — imagined 
^Hthat he had altogether more education than ought to be 
^■trasted in raising potatoes and corn. They made liaste to 
^get into some other business. Those who stayed upon the 

farm envied those who went away. 

A few J ears ago the times were prosperous, and thn 

young men wont to the cities to enjoy the fortunes thafi 

L were waiting for them. They wanted to engage in souiej 

^■;thing that promised quick returns. They built railwayaJ 

r^eetablished banks aud insurance companies. They speciH 

lated in stocks in Wall street, and gambled in grain b8 

Cliicago. They became rich. They lived in palacesJ 

They rode in carriages. They pitied tlieir poor brotheiJ 

on the farms, and tbu poor brothers envied them. J 

But time has brought its re venge. The farmers hare Bean 
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the railroad president a bankrupt, and tlie road in tlie 
hands of a receiver. Tiiey hiive seen the bank president 
abscoDd, and the insurance company a wrecbod and ruined 
fraud. The only solvent people, as a class, the only inde- 
pendent people, are the tillers of the soil. 



Liberty of Mind. 
I do not know what inventions are in the brain of the 
future; I do rot know what garments of glory may be 
wovfn for the world in tlio loom of years to be; we are juat 
on the edge of the great ocean of discovery. I do not 
know what is to he discovered; I do not know what 
science will do for us. I do not know that Hcicnce did 
just take a handful of sand and niiiko the telescope, and 
with it read all tlio starry leaves of heaven; I know that 
science took the thunderbolts from the hands of Jupiter, 
and now the electric spark, freighted witii thought and love, 
Hashes under waves of the sea; 1 know that science stole 
a tear from the cheek of un[jaid labor, couverted it into 
steam, and created a giant that turns with tireless arms the 
coimtiess wheels of toil; I know that science broke the 
chains from human limbs and gave ui instead the forces of 
nature for our slaves; I know that we have made the 
attraction of gravitation work firua; we have made the 
lightnings our messengers ; we have taken advantage of fire 
and fliines and wind and sea; these slaves have no backs 
to he wiiipped ; they have no hearts to be lacerated ; they 
have no cliildren to be stolen, no cradles to bo violated. I 
know that science has given us better bouses; I know it 
lias given us better pictures and better books; I know it 
has given ua better wives and better husbands, and m< 
beautiful children. I know it has enriched a thousand-ti 
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our lives ; and for that reason I am in favor of 
liberty. 



if inteltectnal ^^1 

kl 




The Happy Farmer. 

There is a quiet about the life of a farmer, and the hope 
of a serene old age, that nn other busiuessor profession can 
promise. A professional man la doomed some time to feel 
that Ilia powers are waning. He is doomed to see younger 
and stronger men pass him in the race <)f Hfe. He looks 
forward to an old age of intelleetaal mediocrity. He will 
be last where once he was the drat. But the farmer goes, 
aa it were, into partnership with nature — he lives with trees 
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and flowera — ^ho breathes the sweet airof the fields. There 
is 110 constant and frightful etrain upon Iiis mind. His 
nights are filled with sleep and rest He watches his flncks 
and herds as lliey feed upon the green and sunny slopes. 
lie hears the pleasant rain falling npon the waving corn, 
and the trees he planted in youth rustle above him is he 
plants others for the children yet to be. 

When I was a farmer it was not fashionable to set out 
trees, nor to plant vines. 

When you visited the farm you were not welcomed by 
flowera, and greeted by trees loaded with fruit. Yellow 
dogs came bounding over the tumbled fence like wild 
beasts. There is no sense — there is no profit in snch a 
life. It is not living. The farmers ought to beautify their 
homes. There sliould be trees and grass, and flowers and 
running vines. Everything should be kept in order; gatea 
should be kept on their hinges, and about ail tJiere should 
be the pleasant air of thrift. In every house tliere should 
be a bath-room. The bath is a civilizer, a refiner, a beau- 
tiSer. When you come from the fields, tired, covered with 
dust, nothing is so refreshing. Above all tilings, keep 
clean. It is not necessary to be a pig in order to raise one. 
In the cool of the evening, after a day in the field, put on 
clean clothes, take a seat under the trees, 'mid the perfume 
of flowers, surrounded by your family, and yon will know 
what it is to enjoy life like a gentleman. 



The Kingdom of Kindness. 

Above all, let every man treat his wife and children with 
infinite kindness. Give your sons and daughters every 
advantage within your power. In the air of kindness they 
will grow about you like flowers. They will fill your homes 
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with Bunshine and all your years with jay. Do not try to 
rule bj' furce, 

A blow from a parent leaves a acar on tlie soul. 1 alioiild 
feel asbtimcd to die surrounded by ciiildren I bad wliippL'd. 
Think of feeling upon your dying lips the kiss of a child | 
you bad struck. 

See to it that your wife has every convenieuce. Make \ 
her life worth living. Never allow her to become a servant- 
Wives, weary and worn ; mothers, wrinkled and bent be- 
fore llieir time, fill homes with grief and shame. If you 
ara not able to biro help for your wives, help them your- 
selves. See that they have the best ntensils to wurk with. 
Women cannot create things by magic. Have plenty of 
wood and coal — good cellars and plenty iri them. 



The Man that IngersoU Hates. 

A cross man I hate above all things. What right hasne 
to murder the sunshine of the d<iy ) What right ha^ he to 
assassinate the joy of life ? When you go home you ought 
to feel the light there is in the house; if it is in tlie right 
it will burst out of the doors and windows and illuminate 
the darkness. It is just as well to go home a ray of suu- 
sliine as an old, sour, cross curmudgeon, who thinks he is . 
the head of the family. Wise men think their mighty 
brains have been in a turmoil; tbey have been thinking 
abont who will lie alderman from the fiflii ward ; tbey have 
been thinking about politics; great and mighty questions 
have been engaging their minds; tbey have bonglit calico 
at eight cents or six, and want to sell it for seven. Think 
of the intellectual strain that must have been upon a man. 



and when he gets h 



e everybody else in the house must 



look out for Lis comfort. A woman who has only taken 
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care of five or six childreD, and one or two of them may be 
sick, has been nursing them and singing to them, and taking 
care of them, and trying to make one jard of cloth do the 
work of two, she, of coarse, is fresh and fine and readj to 
wait upon this great gentleman — tlie head of the iiamilj. I 
donH like him a bit ! 



Industry* 

We must get rid of the idea that a little learning irofits 
one for work. There are Luudreds of p%duate« of YaJie 
and Harvard and other cc^lleges, who are ag«it« of sewing 
machines, solidtos^ fca* insiirancjfeu clerk*. i?>pri*rt.fi, in thorr, 
performing a knndr&d larietiet of luemiaJ serriufe. Thej 
seem wiUing to do ajardbing that k liOt npuri^ a:« work — 
anythiisg that casa be ^oike In a Vnriu, jn the bf^utte. in sm 
oflSce, bot tJ*ej ax-yid laiKuiiig ^ tt>^ w^uid lepr^j- 
Kearly erety ywai^!^ luan edu^attad iu tia* wiij k itln-ply 
mined. Siadb aao •eiaeactiiyu -yujgirt Vy W ^^'!i^d x^:y 'mn'Mi. 
It is a th^jMOKUBk^ li^sui* bycter t'> Lar-ij ir^iit iuojcj beiiw: wj.tLiout 
edocadfTjia tiana (eSiataai'jcu wirtii'jyt tiirtr hiaixitt. l^v vt jind glrlfc 
•should be ©fiiaaHfiitji 1i'i» -btii:;^ titrtrtw»*ilr*«fe. Ti^tj tLou'd be 
.taught tSuait M ii^ ifiajgracttliil V^ xj^ ioifc. aaiid dik*«>Ji*or2i.'jlfe to 
be ue&ifi«£. 

and ttiW 'iffiiftff^ ditt; iii5?*yi».ri*ir* -uuc tiu*- ^u.;< ;i>r:.tii. tj^f L roes^t 
and the <4iHfiji->ttft5»n. Evi'*irT :U:iii. !k ■'iiikru-.Cifc*;! wbo lire? uI-k'-ti 
the iitfati[fl MiiiT'rf ■'iCiert;. uv lututniwif' iit ci'-n^T-'es ii t^r«-^T*e. 

eqittii! ri^iiii*; iUrf^urt dut w-'fiAii ^inid lirfjcre lihc-* ^ii^. Ai^^*i I 

wimiirtiirt.iriutriihiift !urt -^Ji^ r^iOiQ i^C'nifj's Mn^i Ift^^ 

forajftti *5amii«??tiu-^> itin^^'v ;v'ia Hi's' sawdi Jt^-in^ ^^ .ffiy>^|N'*i^O^ 
^umng: awiu. E^^^'My?- iv^MVtt? <*»^di muwwwv ^\VH-V ^rH*ftIW^ 
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implement, bas elevated work of the farmer, and his voca- 
tion grows grander with ever^ itiveotion. In the olden 
time the agriculturist was ignoninl; lie knew nothing oi 
machinery, he was the slave of superstition. 



IngersoU Believes in Fashion, Good Clothes, Etc. ^M 
I am a believer in fashion. It is tlie duty of every^ 
woman to make heraelf as beautiful and attractive as she 
possibly can, 

"Handsome is as handsome does," but she is mnch 
handsomer if well dressed. Every man should look his 
very best. I am a believer iu good clothes. The time 
never ought to come in this country when yon can tell a 
farmer's daughter simply by the garments she wears. I say 
to every girl and woman, no niatter what the material of 
your dress may be, no matter how cheap aud coarse it is, 
cut it and make it in the fashion. I believe in jewelry. 
Some people look upon it as barbaric, but in my judgment, 
wearing jewelry is the first evidence the barbarian gives of 
a wish to be civilized. To adorn ourselves seems to be a 
part of our nature, and this desire seems to be everywhere 
and in everything. I have sometimes tiiougbt that the de- 
sire for beauty covers the earth with tiowers. It is this 
desire that paints the wings of inotiia, tints the chamber of 
the shell, and gives the bird its plumage and its song. OhI 
daughters and wives if you would be loved, adorn your- 
selves — if yoa would be adored, be beautiful 1 



Civilizing Influence of Woman. ■^B 

I don't believe man ever came to any high station with- 
out woman. There has got to be some restraint, something 
to make yon pmdent, something to make you industrJoiiB. 
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And in a country where you dou't need any bed-quUt but 
a cloud, revolution is the normal condition of tlie people. 
You fiave got to have the fireside; you have got to have 
the home, and there by the fireside will grow and bluoni 
the fruits of the human race. I recollect a while ago I was 
iu Washington when tbuy were trying to annex- Santo Do- 
mingo. Thoy eaid : "We want to take in 8anlu Domingo." 
Saya I : "We don't want it." " Why," said thoy, "it is 
the best climate the earth can produce. There ia every- 
thing you want. " "Yes," said I, "but it won't produce 
men. We don't want it. We have got soil enough now. 
Take 5,000 ministers from New England, 5,000 presidents 
of colleges, and 5,000 solid business men and their fami- 
lies, and take them to Santo Domingo; and then you will 
see tlie effect of climate. The second generation you will 
see barefooted boya riding bareback on a mule, with their 
hair sticking out of the top of their sombreros, with a 
rooster under each arm going to a cock-fight on Sunday." 
You have got to have Ibe soil ; you have got to have the 
climate, and yon have got to have another thing — you have 
got to have the fireside. 



Love and Joy. 

It is not necessary to be great to be happy ; it ia not 
necessary to be rich to be just and generons, arid to have a 
heart filled with divine affection, No matter whether you 
are rich or poor, use your wite as though she were a splen- 
did creation, and she will fill your life with perfume and 
joy. And do you know it is a splendid thing for ine to 
think that the woman you really love will never grow old 
to you. Through the wrinkles of lime, through the music 
of years, if you really love her, you will always see the 
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face yon loved and won. And a woman who really 
a man, does mit see that he grows older; he is 
crepit; he does not tremble; lie is not old 
sees the same gallant genCleuian who won her hand and 
heart. 1 like tfi think of ir in that wuy; I like to think of 
all passions; love is eternal, and as Shakapeare says, "Al- 
though time witti his sickle can rob ruby lips and sparkling 
eyes, let hiin reach as far as he can, he cannot quite toticU 
love, that reaches even to the end of the tomb." And to 
love in that way and then go down the liill of life together, 
and as you go down, hear, perhaps, the laughter of grand- 
children, and the birds of juy and love will sing once more 
in the lesifless branches of age. I believe in the fireside. 
I believe in the democracy of home. I believe iu the re- 
publicanisni of the family. I believe in Uberty and equailly 
with those we love. 



fc 18 lb 



A Short Patent Lecture. 

I despise a stingy man. I don't see how it is possible 
for a man to die worth fifty millioju of dollars or ten mil- 
lions of dollars, in a city full of want, when he meets almost 
everyday the withered hand of beggary and the white lips 
of famine. IIow a man can withstand al! that, and hold in 
the clutch of his greed twenty or thirty millions of dollars, 
is past my comprehension. I do not see how he can do it. 
I should not think he could do it any more than he could 
keep a pile of lumber where hundreds and thousands of 
men were drowning in the aea. I should not thiuk he could 
do it. Do you know I have known men who would trust 
their wives with their hearts and their honor, but not with 
their pocketbook ; not with a dollar. Wljcn I see a man 
of that kind I always think he knows which of these articles 
is the moat valuable. 
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Think of making your wile a beggar 1 Think of her 

having t(» ask jmi every day for a dollar, or for two dollars, 
or for filty cents! "Wliatdid you do with that dollar 1 
gave you last weeki" 




Think of having a wife that was afraid of you! What 
kind of children do yon expect to have with a beggar and 
a coward for their mother? Oh! I tell you if yon have 
but a dollar in the world and you have got to spend it, 
spend it like a king; spend it as though it were a dry leaf 
and yon the owner of unbounded foreata! That's the way 
to euend it! 

I bad rather be a beggar and spend my last dollar like a 
king, than be a king and spend iny money like a beggar. 
If it's got to go, let it go. Get the best you can for your 
family — try to look as well as you can yourself. 

When yon naed to go courling, how nice you looked! 
Ah, ynur eye was bright, your step was light, and yon just 
put on the very best look yon could. Do you know that it 
is insufferable egotism in you to suppose that a woman is 
going to love you always looking as bad as you can! Think 
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of it I Adj woman on earth will be true to yon forevii 
when you do your level best. Some people tell me, "YoHi 
doctrine about loving and wives and all tliat is spiendid for 
the rich, but it won't do for the poor." I tell you to-night 
there is on the average more love in'the homes of the poor 
than in the palaces of the rich; and the meanest hut with 
love in it is fit fur the gods, and a palace without love is a 
den only tit for wild beasts. That's my 'doctrine ! You 
can't bu so poor but that you can help somebody. J 

6ood nature is the cheapest commodity in the world ^ 
and love is the only thing that will pay ten per cent, to . 
borrower and lender both. Don't tell me that you have 
got to be rich 1 We have all a false standard of greatness 
in the United States. We think here that a man to be 
great n-ust be notorious ; he mast be extremely wealthy o 
hi? LUiiie must be between the lips of rumor. It is a 
nonsense! 

It is not necessary to be rich to be great, or to be pow« 
ful to be happy ; and the happy man is the successful maoJ 
3 is the legal-tender of the soul. Joy is wealth 



Illinois. 

Let me tell yon something about Illinois. We have 
fifty-six thousand square miles of land — nearly thirty-six 
million acres. Upon these plains we can raise enougb to 
feed and clothe twenty million people. Beneath these 
prairies were hidden, millions of ages ago, by that old 
miser, the sun, thirty-six thousand square miles of coal. 
The aggregate thickness of these veins is at least fifteen 
feet. Think of a column of coal one mile square and one 
hundred miles high ! All this came from the .sun. What 
a sunbeam such a column would be! Think of dl this 
force, willed and left to us by the dead inovuing of the . 
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world I Think of the fireside of the future around which 
will sit the fathers, mothers and children of the years to 
be ! Think of the sweet and happy faces, the loving and 
tender eyes that will glow and gleam iu the saered light of 
aU these flames I 





Ingersollisms. 

•—Nothing is ever made by rascality. 

— It is necessary to the hapoiaess of man that he be faith- 
ful to himself. 

— It will take thousands of years before the world will be- 
lievingly say "liigbt makes might." 

— It takes a great deal of trouble to raise a good Republi- 
can. 

— A mortgage casts a shadow on the sunniest field. There 
is no busincits under the sun that can pay ten per cent. 

— Every good man who has ever lived iu the country, no 
matter whether he has been persecuted or not, has made 
the world better. 

— I know enough to know that agriculture is the basis of all 
wealtli, prosperity and luxury. I know that in the country 
where the tillers of the lields are free, everybody is free and 
oaght to be pro&pprous. 
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— Free speech is the brain of the Republic; an honest 

ballot is the breath of its life, and honest money is the 
blood that courses through its veins. 

— It ia a splendid fact in nature that you cannot put chaii 
upon the limbs of others without putting correspond! 
manacles upon your own brain. 

— I propose to stand by the Nation. I want the furnat 
kept liot. I want the sky to be tilled with tho smoke 
American industry, and upon that cloud of smoke will 
forever the how of perpetu 1 promise. 

— The ballot l)ox is the throne of America ; the ballot box 
is the ark of the covenant. tJnleaa we see to it that evtjry 
man who has a right to vote votes, and unless we see to it 
that every honest vote is counted, tho days of the Republic 
are numbered. 

— Why is it that Now England, a rock-clad land, blossoms 
like a rose? Why is it that New York is the Empire Stat 
of the great Union? I will tell you. Because you ha^ 
been permitted to trade in ideas. 

In evtiry government there is something that oaght to bo 
preserved ; in every government there are many things 
that ought to be destroyed. Every good man, every pa- 
triot, every lover of the human race, wishes to preserve tl 
good and destroy the had. 

— I deapis'i the doctrine of State sovereignty. I believe 
the rights of the States, but nut in the sovereignty of 
States. States are political conveniences. Rising abo" 
otiites as the Alps above valleys are the rights of 
Kising above the riglits of the government even in tl 
Nation are the sublime rights of the people. Governi 
are good only so long as they prolect huinan rights. 
the rights of a man never should be sacrificed upo 
^tar of the State or upon the altar of the Nation. 
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— ^lamtlie sole proprietor of myself. No party, no organ- ' 
ization, has any deed of trust on what little brains I liave, 
and as long as I can get my part of tlie common air I am 
fining to leli my Lonesfc thoughts. One man iu the right 
will finally get to be a mHJority. 

— Years ago I made up my mind that there was no partieu- ■ 
lar argument in slander. I ])iade up my mind that for 
parties as well as for individuals, honesty in the long run 
is the beat policy. I made up my mind that the people 
were entitled to know a man's honest tlioughfs. 

— I like a black man who loves this country better than I 
do a white man whri hatea it. I think more of a black man 
who fought fur our flag than for any white man who endea- 
vored to tear it out of heaven 1 1 like black friends better 
than white enemies. And I think more of a man black 
outside and white inside than I do of one white outside and 
black inside. 

— The old way of farming was a great mistake. Every- 
thing was done tiie wrong way. It wag all work and wast*', 
weariness and waut. They used to fence a hundred and 
sixty acres of land with a couple of dogs. Everything wa^ 
left to the blessed trinity of cliance, accident and mistake. 

— I am in favor of the idea of the great and splendid truth 
that this is a Nation one and indivisible. I deny tliat we 
are a confederacy bound together with ropes of cloud and 
chains of mist. Tbi-- is a Nation, and every man in it owes 
Ida first allegiance to the grand old flag for whicli more 
hluod was shed than for any other tlyg that waves in the 
Bigiit of heaven. 

— I am not only in favor of free speech, but I am also in 
favor of an absolutely hunest ballot. There is tme king in 
this country; there is one emperor; there is one supreme 
czar; and that is the legally expressed will of the majority 
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of the people. Tlie man who casts an illegal vote, the mi 
who refusGa to count a legal vote, poisons the fountain 
power, poisons the spring of justice, and is a traitor to th< 
only king in this land. 

— I have always said; and I say again, that the more 111 
erty there is given away, the more you have. There is 
room in this world for us all ; there is room enough for all 
of our tlionghts; out upon the intellectual sea there is room 
for every sail, and in tlie intellectual air there is space for 
every wing. A man that exercises a right that he will not 
give to others is a barbarian, A State tliat does not sUoVj, 
free speech is uncivilized, and is a disgrace to the Ameiij 
can Union. 

— I have been told that during the war we had plenty 
money. I never saw it. I lived years without seeing a 
di'llar. I saw promises for dollars, but not dollars. And 
t'.Q greeniiack, uriluss yon have tho gold behind it, is no 
more a dollar tiian a bill of fare is a dinner. You cannot 
make a jiaper dollar without taking a dollar's worth of paper. 
We must have paper that represents money. I want it 
issued by the government, and I want behind every one of 
these dollars eitlicr a gold or silver dollar, so that every 
greenback under the flag can lift up its hand and swear, "I 
know that my redeemer liveth." 
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IngersoU's Eloquent Vision. 

me following remarkably eloquent words are taitfii 

from Col. Ingeraoll'a brilliant address to the veteran sol- 
diers at Indianapolis: 

Tlic past, as it were, rises before me like a dream. Ai^aiB 
we are in tiie great struggle for National life. We bear 
the sound of preparation — the innsic of the boisterous 
drums — the silver voices of the lieraic bugles. We see 
thousands of asi^emblages, and hear tbe appeals of orators ; 
we see the pale cheeks of women, and the flushed faces of 
tneo; and in those assemblages we see all the dead whose 
dust we have covered with flowers. We lose sijjht of them 
DO more. We are with them when they enlist in the great 
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army of freedmn. We see tbem part with tliose ihej lova., 
Some are walking for the last time in qiiit't woody pli 
with tlie maideus they adore. We hear the wliispering! 
and the sweet vows of eternal love as they lingeringly part 
forever. Others are bending over cradles kissinp; babies 
that are asleep. Some are receiving the blesaings of oldi 
men. Some are parting with mothers who bold them and 
press them to their hearts again and again, and say noth- 
ing; and some are talking witli wives, and endeavoriDg 
with brave words spoken in the old lonea to drive away the 
awful I'ear. We see them part. We see the wife standing 
in the door with the babe in her arms— standing in the sun- 
light sobbing — at the tarn of the road a liand waves — she 
answers by holding high in her loving hands the child. 
He is gone, and forever. 

We see tliem ali as they march proudly away under tl 
flaunting flags, keeping time tu the wild grand music 
war — marching down the streets of the great cities — throng] 
the towns and across the prairies — down to the fields 
. glory, to do and to die for the eternal right. 

We go with tbeni one and all. We are by their side on 
I all the gory fields, in all the hospitals of pain — on all the 
' weary marches. We stand guard with them in the wild 
storm and under the quiet stars. We are with them in! 
ravines running with blood — iu the furrows of old fields.! 
We are with them between contending hosts, unable to 
move, wild with thirst, the life ebbing slowly away among 
the withered leaves. We see them piereed by balls and 
torn with shells in the trenches of forts, and in the wLirl^ 
wiud of the charge, where men become iron with nerves 
steel. 

We are with tbem in the prisons of hatred and fam: 
but human speech can never tell what they endured. 

are at home when the news comes that they are d' 
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"We see the maiden in the shadow of her sorrow. We see 
the silvered head of the old man bowed with the last grief. 

The past rises before ns, and we see four millions of hu- 
man beings governed by tlie lash — we see tliem boand 
hand and foot — we hear the strokes of cruel whips — wo see 
hounds tracking women through tangled swamps. "We see 
babes sold from tbe breasts of mothers. Cnieltj nnspeak. 
abh' ! Outrage infinite I 

Four million bodies in chains — four million souls in fet- 
ters. All the sacred relations of wife, mother, father and 
child, trampled beneath the brutal feet of might. And all 
this was done under our own beautiful banner of the free. 

The past rises before us. We hear the loar and shriek 
of the bursting shell. The broken fetters full. There 
heroes died. We look. Instead ot slaves we see men and 
women and children, Tbe wand of progress touches) 
the auction -block, th» slave-pen, and the whipping-post 
and we see homes and iiresides, and school-houses and 
books, and where all was want and crime, and cruelty and 
fear, we see tbe faces of the free. 

These heroes are dead. They died for liberty — they 
died for us. They are at rest. They sleep in the land 
they made free, under the flag they rendered stainless, un- 
der thesolemn pines, the sad hemlocks, the tearful willows, 
the embracing vines. They sleep beneath the shadows of 
the clouds, careless alike of sunshine or storm, each in the 
wiiidowless palace of rest. Earlh may run red with other 
wars — they are at peace. In the midst of battle, in the 
roar of conflict, they found the serenity of death. I have 
one sentiment for the soldiers living and dead — cheers for 
the living and tears for the dead. 
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Faith in American Labor. 
labor, and I tell yon why. 
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The Colonel's 

I believe in America 
other day a man told me ihat we had produced in thJ 
United States of America one million tons of rails, Honf 
mncli are they worth ? Sixty dollars a ton. la other words,! 
the million tons are worth $60,000,000. IIow mnch is j 
ton of iron worth in the ground ! Twenty-five centa. 
American labor takes 25 cents uf iron in the ground and 
adda to it $50.75. Ona million tons of rails, and the raw 
material not worth $24,000. We build a ship in the United 
States worth $500,000, and the value of the ore in the 
earth, of the trees in the great forest, of all that tnteraj 
into the composition of that ship bringing $500,000 in gold" 
ie only $20,000; $48O,C00 by American labor, American 1 
mnscle, coined into gold ; American brains made a legal- ; 
tender the world around. 



The Independent Man. 

It is a thousand times better to be a whole farmer than 
part of a mechanic. It is better to till the ground and 
work for yourself than to be hired by corporations. Every 
man should endeavor to btlung to himself 

About seven hundred years ago, Kheyam, a Fereiai 
said ; "Why should a man who possesses a piece of bre 
securing life for two days, and who has a cup of water- 
why should such a man serve another!" 

Young men should not he satisfied with a salary. 
not mortgage the possibilities of your future. Have I 
courage to take life as it comes, feast or famine. Think 
hunting a gold mine for a dollar a day, and think of Gndinj 
r another man. How would you feel then ! 
are lacking in trne courage, when, for fear 
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future, we take the crusts and scraps and niggardly salaries 
of the present. I had a thousand times rather have a farm 
and be independent, than to be President yf ihc United 
States, without independence, filled with doubt aud trem- 
bling, feeling of the popular pulse, resorting to art and art- 
tifice, inquiring about the wind of opinion, and succeeding 
at last in losing my self respect without gaining the respect 
of others, 

Man needs more manliness, more real independence. 
We must take care of onrselves. This we can do by labor, 
and in this way we can preserve our independence. We 
should try and choose that business or proft'ssion, the pur- 
suit of which will give ua the most happiness. Happiness 
is wealth. We can be happy without being rich — without 
holding office — without being famous. I am not sure that 
we can be happy with wealth, with office, or with fame. 
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What a Dollar Can Do. 



inBWorth R. Spofford — says Col. Ingersoll — gives the 
following facts about interest : 

"One dollar loaned for one hundred years at six per 
cent., with the interest collected annually and added to the 
principal, will amount to three hundred and forty dollars. 
At eight per cent, it amounts to two thousand two hundred 
and three dollars. At three per cent, it amounts only to 
nineteen dollars aud twenty-five cents. At ten per cent, it 
is thirteen thousand eight hundred and nine dollars, or 
about seven hundred times as much. At twelve per cent, 
it amounts to eighty-four thousand and seventy-five dollars, 
or more than four thousand times as much. At eighteen 
per cent, it amounts to fiFteeu million one hundred and for- 
ty-five thousand and seven dollars. At tweuty-four per 
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Icent. (which we sometimes bear talked of) it reaches tl 
ienormoua eutn of two bii!ion five liiindred and fifty- 
f lion seven hundred and niuety-flve tliousand fonr handi 
land fonr dollars." 

One dollar at compound interest, at twenty-four 
r cent., for one hundred years, would produce 
I to our national debt. 

Interest eats night and day, and the more it eats tl 
hungrier it grown. The fanner in debt, lying awake at 
night, ean, it' he listens, hear it gnaw. If he owes nothing, 
he can hear his corn grow. Get out of debt as soon as yoa 
possibly can. You have supported idle avarice and lazj 
economy long enough. 



The Coloners Party. 

I wish to belong to that party which is prosperous whi 

the country is prosperous. I belong to that party which ia 

not poor when the golden billows are running over the seaa 

of wheat. I belong to that party that ia prosperous when 

there are oceans of corn, and when the cattle are upon the 

thousand hills. I belong to that party which is prosperous 

when the furnaces are aflame: and when yon dig coal and 

I iron and silver; when everybody has enough to eat ; when 

I everybody is happy; when the children are all going to 

f school ; and when joy covers my nation as with a garment. 

f That party which is prosperous then, that is my party. 
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How the Colonel Cooks Beefsteak. 

There ought to be a law making it a crime, punishabH 
by imprisonment, to fry beefsteak. Broil it; it is just a 
easy, and when broiled it is delicious, li'ried 
ia not fit for a wild beast. You can broil even on a 8 
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Shnt the front damper — open the back one, then take of a 
griddie. There will then be a draft down tlirough this 
opening. Put on your steak, naing a wire broiler, and not 
a particle of smoke will touch it, for the reason that the 
Btnoke goes down. If you try to broil it with the front 
damper open, the smoke will rise. For broiling, coal, 
even soft coal, makes a better firs than wood. 

How IngersoU Hopes to End His Days. 

I can imagine no condition that carries with it soch a 
promise of joy as that of the farmer in the early winter. 
He baa bis cellar filled — he has made every preparation for 
the days of snow and storm — he looks forward to three 
months of ease and rest ; to three months of fireside con- 
tent; three months with wife and children; three months 
of biug, delightful evenings; three months of home; three 
months of solid comfort. 

When the life of the farmer is such as I have described, 
the cities and towns will not be filled with want — the streets 
will not be crowded with wrecked rogues, broken bankers, 
and bankrupt speculators. The fields will be tilled, and 
country villages, almost hidden by trees, and vines, and 
flowers, filled with industrious and happy people, will nes- 
tle in every vale and gleam like geius on every plain. 

The idea mast be done away with that there is something 
in tell ectn ally degrading in cultivating the soil. Nothing 
can be nobler than to be nseful. Idleness should not be 
respectable. 

If fanners will cultivate well, and without waste; if they 
will so build that their houses will be warm in winter and 
cool in summer; if they will plant trees and beautify their 
homes; if they will occupy their leisure in reading, in 
thinking, in improving their minds and in devising ways 
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and means to make their basinees profitable and pleasant ; 
it' they will live nearer toffetiier and (Jiiltivate Bociabllity; 
if thej will come together often; if they will have rea3iiig 
rooms and cultivate music ; if they wil have bath-rooma, 
ice-housea and good gardeQ3 ; if their wives can have an 
easy time ; if the nights can be taken for sleep and the ev- 
enings for enjoyment, everybody will be in love with the 
fields. Happiness should be the object of life, and if life 
on the farm can be male really happy, the children will 
grow np in love with the meadows, the streams, thewooda 
and the old home. Around the farm will cling and cluster 
the happy memories of the delightful years. 

Remember, I pray you, that you are in partnership witkl 
all labor — that yon should join hands with all the sons and" 
daughters of toil, and that all who work belong to the same 
noble family. 

For my part, I envy the man who has lived on the same 
broad acres from his boyhood, who cultivates the fields j 
where in youth he played, and lives where his father livecl'V 
and died. \ 

I can imagine no sweeter way to end one's lire than in 
the quiet of the country, out of the mad race for money, 
place and power — far from the demands of business — ontof 
the dusty highway where fools struggle and strive for the . 
hollow praise of other fools. 

Surrounded by these pleasant fields and faithful friends, bj j 
those I have loved, I hope to end my days. 





Little Ones, 
■way to make cliildren tell the truth is to tell it 
yourself. ICeop your word with your child the same as you 
wouM with your banker. 
— I intend so to live that when I die my children can come 
I to my grave and truthfully say: "He who sleeps here 
' never gave iis one moment of paio." 

—If you tell a child yon will dn anything, either do it or 
pve the child the reason why. Truth ia born of conHdenee. 
!, It comes from the lips of love and liberty. 
/ — We have been saved by that splendid thing called inde- 
I pendenee, and I want to see more of it, day after day, and 
I I want to see children raised so they will have it. That ia 
1 my doctrine. 

I — Make your home happy. Be honest with the children ; 
divide fairly with them in everything. Give them a little 
liberty, and you cannot drive them out of the house. They 
will want to stay there. Make home pleasant. 

— Let children have some daylight at home if yon want to 
keep them there, and don't commence at the cradle and 
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jell, "Don'tl" "Don't!" "Stop!" That la nearly a 
that is said to a joung one from the cradle until lie 
twenty-one years old. 

— Another thing : let the children eat what they want 
Let them comnieuca at whichever end of the dinner the^ 
desire. That is my doctrine. They know what they wanj 
much better than you do. Nature is a great deal sinarti 
than you ever were. 

—Every little while some door is thrown open in some 
I orphan asylum, and there we see the Weeding back of a 
[: child whipped b(tiieath the roof that was raised by love. 
I It ia infamous, and the man that can't raise a child withoi 
I the whip ought not to have a child. 

—Don't plant your children in loig, straight rows, Jika'' 
I posts. Let them have light and air, and Set them grow 
E beautiful as palma. When I was a little boy, children went 
r to bed when they were not sleepy, and always got up when. 
Ithey were. I would like to see that changed, but they 
J we are too poor, aome of us, to do it. "Well, all right. 
I is as easy to wake a child with a kiss as with a blow ; ^ 
|. kindness as with a curse. 

—I tell you there is something splendid in man that wil 
I not always mind. Why, if we had done as the kings told' 
\ tis five hundred years ago, we would all have been slaves. 
1 If we had done as the priests told us, we would a!l have 
[been idiots. If we had done as the doctors told ns, we 
I Would all have been dead. We have been saved by dis- 
lobedience. We liave been saved by that splendid thing 
■.^called independence, and I want to see more of it, day afl 
cday, and I want to see children raised so they will have 
I That is uiy doctrine. Give the children a chance. 

—Be perfectly lionor bright with your children, and thi 
L will be your friends when you are old. Don't try to tei 
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them something they can never learn. Don't insist npon 
tbeir jjnrsuiijg some calling tliey have no sort of faculty 
for. Don't make that poor girl play ten years on a piano 
when Bhe has no ear tor miisio, and when she lias practiced 
until she can play "Bonaparte crossing the Alps," you 
can't tell after slie has played it whether lionaparte ever 
got across or not. Men are oaks, women ary vines, chil- 
dren arc flowers, and if there is any Heaven in this world, 
it is in the family. It is where the wife loves the husband, 
and the husband loves the wife, and wiiere the dimpled 
arms of children are about the necks of both. 

— If there is one of you here that ever expect to whip your 
child again, let me ask you something. Have your photo- 
graph taken at the time and let it show your face red with 
vulgar anger, and the face of the little one with eyes swim- 
ming in tears, and the httlc chin dimpled with fear, look- 
ing like a piece of water struck by a sodden cold wind. If 
that httle child should die, I cannot think of a sweetei" way 
to spend an Autumn afternoon than to take that photograph 
and go to the cemetery, when the maples are clad in tender 
gold, and when little scarlet runners are coming, like poema 
of regret, from the sad heart of the earth; and sit down 
npon that mound, and look npon that photograph, and 
ihink of the flesh, now dust, that you beat. Just think of 
it. I could not bear to die in the arms of a child that I 
had whipped. I could not bear to feel upon my lips, when 
rhey were withered beneath the touch of death, ihe kiss of 
one that I had struck. 

— I said, and I say again, no day can be so sacred but that 

the laugh of a child wili make the holiest day more sacred 

vjrill. Strike wiih hand of fire, oh, wierd musician, tliy 

>j Btrung with Apolki's golden hair; fiil the vast catLe- 

s with symphonies sweet and dim, deft toucher of 
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I'tbe orgau keys; blow, bugler, blow, until thy silver notes 

Ldo touch the akiea, with moonlit waves, and charm the 

1 lovera wandering on the vine-clad htlls: but know, your 

I sweetest strains are discords all, compared with childhood's 

I happy laugh, the laugh that fills the eyes with light and 

every heart with joy; oh, rippling river of life, thou art 

the blessed boundary-line between the beasts and man, and 

every wayward wave of thine doth drown some iiend of 

care; oh, laughter, divine daughter of joy, make dimples 

enough in the cheeks of the world to catch and hold and 

glorify all the tears of grief. 

—I like to hear children at the table telling what big things 
[ they have seen during the day; I like to hear their merry 
voices mingling with the clatter of knives and forks. I had 
rather hear that than any opera that was ever put upon the 
stage. I hato this idea of authority. I hate dignity. I 
never saw a dignified man that was not after all an old 
idiot. Dignity is a mask; a dignified mau is afraid that 
you will know he does not know everything. A man of 
i and argument is always wilUng to admit what he 
I don't know — ^why!— because there la so much that he does 
t know; and that is the first step towards learning anything 
— wilUngness to admit what you don't know, and when yon 
don't understand a thing, ask- — no matter how email and 
Billy it may look to other people — ask, and after that yon 
know. A man never is in a state of mind that he can 
learn until he geta that dignified nonsense out of him, and 
so I say let us treat our children with perfect kindness and 
tenderness. 

— I want to tell you that you cannotgettherobeofhypoo- 
riay on you so thitk that tlie aharp eye of childhood wilU 
not see through every veil, and if you pretend to your o 
dren that you are the best man that ever lived — the bravei 
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man that ever lived — they will find you out every time. 
They will not have the same opiuiori df father when they 
grow up that they used to have. They will liave to be in 
miglity bad luck if tbey ever do meaner things than yon 
have done. When your cliild confesses to yuu lliat it has 
committed a fault, rake that child in ymr arms, and let it 
feel your heart beat atraiiist its heart, and raise your chil- 
dren in the sunlifrbt of love, and tbey will be eunbcanis to 
yoQ along the pathway of life. Abolish the club and the 
whip from the house, because, if ttle civilized nse a whip, 
the ignorant and the brutal will uae a club, and tbey will 
nse it because you use the whip. 

— I was over in Michigan tbeotherday. There waaaboy 
over there at Grand Kapids abont five or six years old, a 
nice, smart boy. as you wilt see from the remark he made 
— what yon might call a nineteenth century buy. His 
father and mother had promised to take liim out riding. 
They had promised to take him out riding for abont three 
weeks, and tbey would slip off and go without liiTn. Well, 
alter a wliile that got kind of played out with the little 
boy, and the day betore I was there they played the trick 
on hhu again. They went out and got the carriage, and 
went away, and as tliey rode away Irom the front of the 
bouse, he happened to be standing there with his nurae, 
and be saw tliein. The whole thing dashed on him in a 
moment. lie took in the situation, and turned to his nnrae 
and said, pointing to his father and mother: ^'There goes 
the two biggest liars in the State of Michigan 1" When 
you go home fill the house with joy, so that the light of it 
will stream out the windows and doors, and illuminate even 
the darkness. It is just as easy that way as any in the 
world. 




Ingersoll's Eloquent Speech to the Volunteer Soldiers. 

At the banquet given to the Army of the Tennessee, at 
Chicago, Nov. 13th 18 , Gen. Sherman announced the 
following toast; "The volunteer soldiers of tiie Union 
army, whose valor and patriotism saved the world a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and fur the people." "| 
Response by Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. h 

Col. Ingersoll, mounting tlie table by which he was ni^ 
ting, spoke as follows : 

"When the savagery of the lash, the barbarism of the 
class, and the insanity of secession confronted the civiliza- 
tion of our centnry, the question, "Will the great republic 
defend itself)" trembled on the lips of every lover of man- 
kind. 

The North, filled with intelligence and wealth — children 
of liberty— marshalled her hosts and asked only for a leader. 
From civil life, a man, silent, thoughtful, poised and calm, 
stepped forth and willi lips of victory voiced the nation's 
first and last demand: "Uncunditional and imniediiite 
surrender." From that moment the end was known. 
That utterance was the first real declaration of war, and, i 
accordance with the dramatic unities of mighty events, tiu 
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great aoldier who made it received_-lb« final reward of the 
reljellion. 

The soldiers of the republic were not S60l;era after vulgar 
glorj. Thoy were not aninmled by the hu^e-qf phiiideror 
the h)VO of conqiicBt. They fought to prestrvc the bleas- 
iiiga of Hberty and that their children might hav.e ppace. 
They were the deioiiders of humanity, tlie destruy^s. of 
prt'judice, the breulcers of chains, and in the name of'Uya 
future they slew the monster of their time. Tliuy fiuished' 
what the soldiers of the Revolution commenced. They re- 
lighted the torch that fell from their august hands and filled 
the world again with light. They blotted from tlie Btuiute 
books laws that had been passed by hypocrites at the insti- 
gation of robbers, and tore with indignant hands from the 
CoDstitntion that infamous clause that made men the catch- . 
era of their fellow men. 

They made it possible for judges to be just, for states- 
men to be hnman, and fur politicians to be lumest. 

They broke the shackles from the limbs of slaves, from 
thasouls of martyrs, and from the Northern brain. They 




kept onr country on the map of the world and our flag in 
heaven. 

They rolled the stone from the sepulchre of progress, 
and for these two angels clad in shining garments — Nation- 
ality and Liberty, The soldiers were the saviors of thena. 
tion. They were the liberators of men. la writing the 
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prodaiDRtioD of imitgen^ence, Lincoln, tbe greatest of 
miglity dead, wU^iscT-iituiiiiiry is us ^uiitle as tlie earn. 
air when reajjera Plug amid tlie gathered sheaves — copi 
with the pea_"Viiat Graut and bia brave comradea w: 
wilh their swords, 

Qreiider than the Greek, nobler than the Roman, tliesol- 
dtera'ut' the repuljlif, with patriotism as taintless as the air, 

I.Bmtled for tlio riylits of others; for the nobility of laUir; 
-f'Ught tliat mothers luiglit oivii tliclr babes; that aiToguni 
idleness should not scar the back of patient toil, and that 
our conntry should not be a many-bended monster made o^ 
warring Stales, but a nation, sovereign, great and free. 
Bhiod Was watur, money, leaves, and life was comii 
air until oiie flag floated over a repoblic without a tn 
and without a slave. Then was asked the qiu-stion: 
a free peoijle tax themselves to pay the nation's debt! 

The soldiers went home to their waiting wives, to thj 
glad children, and to tlie girls they loved- — they went bi 
to the fields, tho shops and mines. Tbey had not been 
moralized. They bad been ennobled. They were as h( 
est in peace as tbey had been brave in war. Mocking 
poverty, laughing at reverses, they made a friend of 
They eaid : "We saved the nation's life, and what is Hi 

, without honor!" Tiiey worked and wrought with all of 
labor's sons, that every pltdge the nation gave should be 
redeemed. And their great leader, having put a shia 
baud of friendship — a girdle of clasped and bajipy hand: 
around the globe, comes home and finds that every promii 
made in war has now tho ring and gleam of gold. 

There is still another question: "Will all the wouDt 
of tho war be healed?" I answer, Yes. Tho Southern 
pie uinat submit, not to the dictation of the Nurtb, bi 
the ualiuu's will and to the verdict of mankind. Tb 
were wroug, and the time will come when they will 
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that tliey are victors wlin have been vanqnished liy tiie 
rigbt. Freedom cunqnered tliem, and fretjiliiin will ciiiti- 
vato tlieir fieldti, educate their children, weave f >r them the 
robes i.f wealth, execute their laws, and fill their laud with 
hyppy hoiiiea. 

The aokliera of the Union saved the South as well aa the 
North. They made lis a Nation. Their victory made U3 
free and rendereJ tyratiny in every other laud as iusucure 
as snow ii|<on volcano lips. 

AuiJ now let us drink to the volunteers, to those who 
sleep in unknown, sunken gr.ivea, whoso names are only in 
the hearts of those they loved and left— of those who only 
hear in happy dreams the footsteps of return. 

Let US drink to those who died where lipless famine 
mocked at want — to all tlie maimed wiiose scars give luod- 
eety a tongue, to all who dared and gave to clmnce Iho 
care and keeping of their lives — to all tho living and alt the 
dead — to Sherman, to Siicriduii and to Grant, the t'oreuKist 
soldiers of the world; and last, to Lincoln, whose loving 
life, like a bow of peace, spans and arches all the clouds of 
war," 



Honest Money. 
I am next in favor of honest money. I am in fjivor of 
gold and silver, and paper with gold and silver behind it. 
1 believe in silver, because it id one of the grealeat of 
American products, and I am in favor of anything that will 
add to the value of American products, iiut Iwant a silver 
dollar woilh a gold dollar, even if you make it or have to 
make it four feet in diameter. No Government can afford 
to be a clip]>er of coin. A great Itepiihlic cannot afford to 
atamp a lie upon silver or gold. Honest money, an honest 
people, an honest Nation. When our money is only worth 
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80 cents on the dollar, we feel 20 per cent, below t 
When our money ia good we fed gond. Wlien oar moffl 
is at par, that is wliere we are. I am a ]>roi'oand believer 
in ihe doctrine tbat for nationa as well as men, honesty ii 
the best, always, everywhere and forever. 







Eloquent Delcnse of Good Government. 

We all want a good Government. If we do not, we 
should have none. We all want to live in a land wbere 
the law 13 supreme. We desire to live beneath a ting that 
will jirotpct every citizen beneath its folds. We desire to be 
citizens of a Government SO ^rertt and bo grand that It will 
commaml the respect of the civilized world. 

Moat of us are convinced tiutt our Government ia the best 
tipon this earth. 
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It 18 the only Government where manhood, and manhood 
alone, is mude not simply a condition of citizenship, but 
where manhood, and nianliood alone, permits its possessor 
to have his equal share in the control of the Government. 

It is tlie only Government where poverty ie upon an ex- 
act equality with wealth, 8o far as controlling the deatinit^s 
of the Republic is concerned. 

It is the only Nation where the man clnthed in a rag 
standa upon an equality with the one wearing purple. 

It is tilt only country in llie world where, politically, the 
hnt is upon an equality with the palace. 

For that reason, every poor man should stand by that 
Governnieat, and every poor man who does not is a traitor 
to tlie best interests of his children ; every poor man who 
does not is willing hia children sUonlil bear the badge of 
political inferiority; and the only way to make this Govem- 
inent a complete and perfect success ia for the poorest man 
to think as much of hia manhood as the millionaire does of 
bi.s wealth. 

A man does not vote in this country simply because he is 
rich; he does not vote in this country simply because he 
nas an education ; he does not vote simply because he has 
talent or genius; we say that he votes because he is a man, 
and that he has his manhood to support; and we admit in 
this country that nothing can be more valuable to any 
human being than hia manhood, and fur that reason we put 
poverty on an equality with wealth. 

We say in lliia country manhood is worth more than gold. 
We say in this country that without liberty the Nation is 
not worth preserving. I iippeal to every laboriug man, and 
I ask liim, Is there another country on this globe where 
you can have your equal rij;hl3 wilii others? Now, then, 
in every country, no matter how good it is, and no matter 
how bad it is — in every country there is something worth 
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preserving, and ihete is eoiitetbing that oiiglit to be de- 
jstroyed. Now reenllect that every voter is in his own right 
a kiiig ; every voter in this cuuntry wears a crtiwn ; every 
voter in tiiis country has in his hands the scepter of authority; 
and every voter, poor and rich, wears the purple of author, 
ity alike. Kecollect it; and the man that will sell his vote 
js the man that abdicatCB the American throne. 

The man that sella his vote strips himself of the im- 
perial purple, throws away the scepter, and admits that he 
is less'tlian a man. More than tliat, the man tliat will sell 
liis vote for prejudice or fur hatred, the man that will be 
lied out of his vote, that will be slandered out of hia vote, i 
that will he fooled out of his vote, is not worthy to be lin 
American citizen, ^ 

Now let us understand ourselves. Let us endeavor to do 
what is right ; let ua say this country is good — we will make 
it better; let lis say if our children do not live in a Hepublio 
it shall not be our fault. H 



A Picture. ■ 

The other night I happened to notice a sunset. The enn 
went down, and the west was full of light and fire, and I 
said: "There is the perfect death of a great man; that 
dying sou leaves a legacy of glory to the very clouds that 
obstruct its path. That sun, like a great man, dying,'leave8 
a legacy of glory even to Ihe ones who persecuted him, 
and the world is glorious only because there have been men 
great enough and grand enough to die for the right." Will 
any man, can any man iifford to die for this country ? Then 
we can afford to vote for it. If a man can afford to tight 
for it and die for it, I can afford to speak for it. 

And now I beg of you, every man and woman, no mat- 
ter in what country born, — if you are an Irishman, recol- 
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lect tliat this cmintry has done more for your race than all 
olher cuuiitries umier heavens ; if j'Ou are aGenuan, recol- 
lect ihat ihia country ia kiiider to yon than yonr own fath- 
erland. — no matter what country you came from, rcmem- 
bcr that this country is an asylum, and vote as in your 
couscienco yoii believe you ought to vote to keep this flag 
in heaven. I heg every American to stand with that part 
of the country that believes in law, in freeilom of speech, 
in an honest vote, in civilization, in progress, in human 
liberty, and in universal justice. 



to 



Good Dollars and Good Times, 
tif I am fortunate enough to leave a dnllnr when I die, 
want it to be a good one ; I don't wish to have it turn to 
athes in the hunds of widowhood, or because a Democratic 
broken promise in the pocket of the orphan; I want it 
money. 1 saw not long ago a piece of gold beiiring the 
stamp of the Roman Empire. That Empire is dust, and 
over it has been thrown the mantle of oblivion, but that 
piece of gold is as good as though Julius CiEsar were still 
riding at the head of the lioiiian Legion. I want money 
that will outlive the Democratic party. They told us — 
and they were honest about it — they said, "when we 
have plenty of money, we are prosperous." And I 
said : "When we are prosperous, then we have credit, and, 
credit ii.flates the curiency. Whenever a man buys a 
pound of sugar and says, 'Charge it,' be inflates the cur- 
rency; whenever he gives his note, he inflates the curren- 
cy; whenever bis word takes the ]ilucc of luoney, he 
inflates the currency." The consequence ia tiiat when we 
are prosptToua, credit takes the place of money, and we 
have what we call "pk'iity." But you can't increase pros- 
perity simply by using promises to pay. 



m 
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Suppose you should come to a river that was about drj-,1 
^iid there you would Bee tbe ferryboat, and the gentleman^ 
' who kept the ferry, high on the sand, and the cmcka all 
opeiiiog in tbe sun filled with loose oakum, looking like an 
average Democratic mouth listenino; to a Constitutional 
arguiiiGtit, and you should say to hiui: 

"How is business?" 

I He would say " Dull." 
And then you would say to him, " Now, what yon wantl 
ta more boat." 
He would probably answer, " If I had a little more wa>~| 
ter I could get along with this oue." 
Ingersoll's Apt Words on State Lines. 
In old times, in the year of grace, 1S60, ifa man wishedJ 
tlie army oflhu United Stiites to pursue a fugitive slave, I 
then the army could cross a State line. Wiieuever it has! 
been necessary to deprive some human being of a right, f 
then we had a right to cross Stale lines ; hut whenever wel 
wished to strike the shackles of slavery from a human bo-l 
iug we had no right to cross a State line, lu other words, 1 
when you want to do a mean thing you can step over thej 
line, but if your object is a good one you shall not do iL| 
This doctrine of State sr.vereignty is the meanest doctrin^ 
that was ever lodged in the American miud. It is politics 
poison, and if this country is destroyed that doctrine will'fl 
have done as much toward it as any other one thing. I bfr^ 
lieve the Union oue absolutely. The Democrat tella mal 
that when I am away from home the Government will pro- 
tect me ; hut when I am home, when I am sitting around 
the family fireside of the nation, then the Government can- 
I not protect me; that I must leave if I want protectioii.4 
k Now I denounce that doctrine. For instance, we are t 
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war with another country, and the American nation comes 
to me and says : ''We want joa." 

I say : ' I won't go," 

Tliey draft mc, put some names in a wheel, and a man 
torus it and jinother man jjuIIs out a paper, and liiy name 
is on it, and he eiijs ; "Come." So I go, and I fight for 
the Cag. Wlien the war is over T go back to my State. 
Now )et H8 adm.. '^at the war has hem unpopular, and 
that when J got to the State iho people ol' that State wished 
to trample npon uiy rights, and I cried out to my GQVfrn- 
ment : "Come and defend me; you made me defend you." 
"What ouglit tlie Government to do ) 

I only owe that Government allegiance that owes me my 
proteclion. Protection is the other side of the bargain ; 
that is wiiat it must be. And if a Government ought to 
protect even the man that it drafts, what ought it to do fi.r 
tlie Toiuiifeer, tlio nian wlio holds his wife for a moment in 
a tremulous embrace, and kisses his children, wets iheir 
cheeks with his tears, shoulders his musket, goes to the 
field, and says : "Uere I am to uphold my fliig." A na- 
tion that will not protect such a protector is a disgrace to 
mankind, and its ilag a dirty rag tliat contaminates the air 
in which it waves. 

I believe in a Government with a.i arm long enough to 
reach the collar of any rascal beneath its flag. 

I want it with an arm long enough and a sword sharp 
enough to strike down tyranny wherever it may raise its 
enaky head. 

I want a nation that can hear the faintest cries of its 
humblest citizen. 

I want a nation that will protect a freedman standing in 
the sun by his liitle cabin, just as quick as it would protect 
Vanderhilt in a palace of marble and gold. 

J believe in a Government that can cross a State line on an 
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r errand of mercy. I believe in a GoTernment that can crnss 

a State line when it wishes to do justice. I do not believo 
kthat Ilie sword lurna to air at a State line, I want a Oov-^ 
■■eriiirieiit tliat will protect me. I itm here (Rocktord. III.,] 
Itci-daj- — dii I stand liere because I lie flag of Illinois iaabova 
I mc ? 1 want ucj flug ui llliuoia, and it' I were to see it ] 




sbonlrl nnt Iinnw it." I am hrre to-day under tlie i 
tile flag of my cnuiitry, for which more ^nod, blessed bloM 
lias been shed than for any other flag that waves in llii 
world. I have as much right to speak hero as if I had be« 
born right here. 

Tliat is the country in which I heheve ; that is the nati« 
that couimaudR my respect, tliat protects alt. 




Ingersollisms. 

^ The thonghte of a man who is not free are not worth 
tnnca — not much. 

— We have a. common interest in the preservation of a 
eominon country. 

— I believe in absolute intellectual liberty; that a mnn 
has a right to think. 

— I nevfr knew a man who did a decent action that 
wanted it forgotten. 

— It will be thousands of years before the world will be 
willing to say that right makes might. 

—I tuw t-ather bo a beggar and spend my last dollar like 
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a king than be a king and spend my money like a beggar, 

—If you want to get at the honest thoughts ot* a man ha 

St be free. If he is not tree you will not get his honeot 

thought. 

— Whenever a man does what mantles the cheeks of hip 
children with shanae, he is llie man who says, "Let bfl 
goues be by-gonea." 

— The Constitution of the United States was the firfl 
decree entered in the high court of a nation forever divorc 
ing Church and State. 

— Printing gave pinions to thought and made it possibly 
for man to bequeath to the future the richness of his brain, 
the wealth of his soul. 

— I believe another thing. If I belong to the snperia 
race I will ijc so superior that I can make my living withoiH 
Bteahng from the inferior. 

— We used to worship the golden calf, and the worst yoi 
can say of us now, is, we worship the gold of the calf, ; 
even the calves are beginning to see this distinction. 

— Education is the most radical thing in the world. To 
teach the alphabet ia to inaugurate a revoiulion. To build 
a school houseis to construct a fort. A library is an arsenal. 

— I say here that I think a hundred times more of the 
good, honest, black, industrious man of the Soutli than I 
do of ail the white men together that don't love tho_ 
government, 

— In the long run the nation that is honest, the peopM 
that are industrious, will pass the people that are dishonesU 
the people that are idle; no matter what grand anceeti; 
they may have had. 

— I believe that every round in the ladder of fame, : 

e one that rests on the ground to the last one that lei 
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I sgatDst tlie shining suiDnilt of human ambition, belongs to 
I tlie foot that gets on it. 

I — Eiery man wlu) has iiivenle<J anything for the uae and 

I convenience of man has helped raise hia fellow man. 

— Ton should keep jour minds open to reason; hear 
i what a man has to say, and do not k't the turtle-shell of 
I bigotrj grow above .yoar brain. Give everybody a chance 
I and an opportunity ; that is all, 

— If some men were as ashamed of appearing cross in 
I public as ihey are of appearing tender at home, this world 
' wonld be infinitely better. I think yon can make your 
home a heaven if yon want to — you can make up your 
minds to that, 
i — I believe if yon have got a dollar in the world and you 

I have got to spend it, spend it like a man ; spend it like a 
king, like a prince. If you have to spend it, spend it as 
though it was a dried leaf, and you were the owner of un" 
bounded forests. 

— The last Napoleon was not satisfied with being Emperor 
of the French; he was not satisiied with having a circlet 
of gold about his head ; he wanted some one evidence that 
he had something within his head, so he wrote the life of 
Julios Ciesar, that he might become a member of the French 
academy. 

— In every age some men carried the torch of progress 
and handed it to some other, and it has been carried through 
all the dark ages of barbarism, and had it not been for such 
men we would have been naked and uncivilized to-night, 
with pictures of wild beasts tattooed on our skins, daucing 
I around some dried snake fetish. 

— The more a man knows the more liberal he is ; the less 
man knows the more bigoted he is. The less a man 
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knows tbe more certain he is that he knows it, and the more 
a man knows the better satistied he is that he is entirely 
iguomnt. Grest knowledge is philosophic, and little, n&r. 
row, Cl^nteulptible knowledge is bigoted and hateful. 

— I huve sometimeB wished that (here were words of pui 

hatred out of which 1 might construct sentences like snakes,] 

out of which I might construct sentences with mouthi 

I fanged, that had forked tongues, out of wliich I might con- 

■-fltruet sentences that writhed and hissed ; then I could give 

I m; opinion of the rebels during tlie great struggle for the 

preservation of this nation. , 

— The grave is not a tbrone, and a corpse is not s UogJ 

The living have a right !o control this world, I think w^ 

, good deal more of to-day than I do of yeaterday, and I 

I think more of to-morrow than I do of this day; because, 

3 nearly gone — that is the way I feel. The time to be 

happy is now ; the way to be happy is to make somebody 

else happy and tbe place to be happy is here. 

— It is not necessary to be rich, nor powerful, nor great 
to be a success ; aud neither is it necessary to have your 
name between the putrid lips of rumor to he great. Woj 
have had a false standard of success. In the years when I' 
was a little boy we read in our books tliat no fellow was a 
success that did not make a fortune or get a big oiEce. and 
he generally was a man that slept about three hours a night. 
They never put down in the books the names of those gen- 
tlemen that succeeded in life that slept all they wanted to; 
and we all thought that we could not sleep to exceed three 
lur hours if we ever expected to be anything in this, 
firorld. We have had a wrong etaadard. 
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The Celebrated Speech of Col. Ingersoll Nominating 
James G. Blaine for President. 

At Cincinnati, June, 1876, in nominating James G, 
Biaiwe fur President, Coi. ingersoll spoke as fallows : (full 
report.) 

Mr. Chairman. Ladies and Grntlemen: MaBsachn- 
eetta may be Balisfied witli tlie loyalty of BeTijumin H. 
Bristow ; so am I ; but if nay ninn nominated by this con- 
vention cannot carry llie State of Massaehusetts, I am not 
satisfied with tlie loyalty of timt State. If tlie nominee of 
this convention cannot carry tije grand old commonwealth 
of MasaacLuiietts by seventy-five thousand majority I would 
advise them to sell out Faneull Ilall as a Democratic head- 
quarters. I would advise tliem to take from Bnnker Hill 
that old monument of glory. 

The Republicans of the United States demand as their 
leader in the great contest of 1S7G, a man of intelligence, a 
man i*f integrity, a man of well-known and approved politi 
cal opinions. Tiiey demand a statesman ; they deuiand a 
reformer after as well as before the election. They de- 
mand a politician in the higljest, broudest and best sense — 
a man oC superb moral conrage. They demand a man ac- 
quainted witii public Hffairs ; with Ihe wants ot tlie jieopk' ; 
wiih not only the ix-qiiiremeiits of the hour, but with the 
demands of the future. 

They demand a man broad enough to comprehend the 
relations of this Government to the other nations of the 
earth. They demand s man well versed in the piiwers, 
duties and prerogatives of each and every department of 
this Government. Tliey demand a man who will sacredly 
preserve the tiuancial honor of the Uniled States ; one who 
knows enough to know that the national debt must be paid 
thniDgh the pnisperity of lite people ; one wlio knows 
^Quuli 1 1 kuuw that all thu fiuanciui theories iu the world 
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cannot redeem a eiiigle dollar; one wlio knows enough 
knr>w that all the rnntiey must be made, not by law bat 
labor ; une who knows euongh to know that the people 
the United States have the industry to mako the 
and the honor to pay it over just as fast as they make It 

The Republicans of the United States demand a man 
who— know»—that^ prosperity and resumption, when they 
coiue, must come together ; that when they come they will 
come hand in hand through the goldt'n harvest fields; 
hand in hand by the whirling spindles and the turning 
wheels; hand in hand past the open furnace doors; hand 
nd by the chinmeye filled with eager fire,(greeted and 
' hy tiie countless sons of" toil. 

This money lias to be dug out of the earth. You cannot 
make it by passing resolutitms in a political convention. 

The Republicans of the United Stales want a man who 
knows that this Governiiieat should protect every citizen, 
at home and abroad ; who knows that any Government 
Ihat will not deftnd its defenders and protect ita protectors, 
is a disgrace to the map of the world. They demand a 
man who believes in the eterrjal separation and divorce- 
ment of church and school. They demand a man whose 
puiitical reputation is a^ spotless as a star ;\ but they do not 
demand that their carhdidato shall have a certificate of 
moral character signed by a Confederate Congress. The 
man who has, in full, heaped and rounded measure, all 
these splendid qualifications is the present grand and gal- 
lant leader of the Republican party — James G. Blaine. 

Our country, crowned with the vast and nmrveloas 
achievements of its first century, asks for a man worthy of 
the past and prophetic of her future; asks for a man who 
has the audacity of genius ; asks for a man wluiis tho grand' 
est combination of heart, conscience tmd hriiin heneath hei 
da^. Such a man is James G. lilaiue. 
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For the Eepubllean host, led by this intrepiti man, tliere 
cat) be no defeat. 

Thia is a grand year — a year filled with recollections of/^ 
the Revolution ; tilled with the proud and tender memories OfjQlL 
of the past; with the eacrisd legends of liberty ; a year in / ' 'f^^ 
which the sons of freedom will drink from f'lo fountains of 
fiitlinsiasm ; a j'ear in which the people call fur a man who 
has preserved in Congress what our soldiers won upon the 
field ; a year in which they call for the man who has torn 
at of treason the tongue of slandur — fur the 
snatched the mask of Deuiocracy frnm the ' 
hrdeous fifce |if rebellion ; for this man who, like an inteW . 
lectnal athlete, has stood in the arena of debate and chalJ 
lenged all comers, and who is still a total stranger to de-j 
feat. 

Like anjinaed warrior, like a plu med k night, James G. 
Bhiine marched down the halls of the American Congress 
and threw liis shining lanca fnll and fair igainst tlic brazun 
tbreheads of the defamera otkia ci pHntry/aud the nialigners 
oi'licr honor. For the Repubhcaji party to desert this gnl- 
lant h'ader now is as thongli an army should desert their 
Gci.cr.,1 iii'',|, ilie field of battle. 

James G. Ulai^ e is now and has been for years the 
bcuicr of the sacred standard of the Republican party. I 
call it Bucred because no human being can stand beneath 
its folds without beconjing and without remaining free. 

Gentlemen of tlm convention, in the name of the great 
Republic, the only Republic that ever e.\iated up<in tiiis 
earth ; in the name of all her defenders and of a!l her sup- A 
porters; in the name of all her soldiers living; in the ~ 
naina of all licr soldiers dead n])on the tit^ld of battle, and 
in the name of those who perished in the skeleton clutch of 
famine at Anderaonville and Libby, whose sufferings he so 
Viyifi^iy reweuibere, XlUnois — Illinois aomiuates for the next 




A Country Full of Kings. H 

I want tlie power where somebody can use it. As lon^* 
as a iniin is rcsponsiiile to the people there is no fear of des- 
potism. There's no reigning t'iiinily in this Cduntry. We 
are all of ua Kinpa. Wti are the reigning family. And 
when any man talks about despcitism, you may be sure he 
wants to steal or be up to devilment. If we have any sense, 
we liave got to have localization of brain. If we have any 
power, we nmat Imve central izution. We want centraliza- 
tion of the right kind. The man we choose iui our Ltad 
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wants tlie army in one liand and tlie navy in tlie otlier, and 
to execute llie Biipreme will of tlie su|irL-iiie (it'ople. 

But yui say you will crocs a Stiite lint-, I h"pt; so. 
When (lie Deiiiocratie parly waa in power and wiuittd to 
pursue a human slave, lliere was no Slate line. Wlien we 
watjt to Bave a liuinan bein^^ the Stiite lino rises up like a 
Cliireso wall. I believe when tme party can cmsa a Slate 
line to put a chain on, another purly can cross it to take a 
chain off. "Why," you say, "you want the Ft-deral Gnv- 
ernuicnt to interfere wilh the riiihra of a State." Vcs, I 
do, if necessary, I wai.t the ear of the Government acute 
enough and arm long enough to reach a wronged man in 
any State. A government that will not protect its pro- 
tectors is no government. Its fliig is a dirly rag. That is 
not my government. I want a government that will pro. 
tect iis citizens at home. The Democratic doctrine is that 
a government can only protect its citizeiia ahroad. If a 
father can't protect his children at home, depend upon it, 
that he can't do niucli for them wlien they are ahroud. 

Think of it 1 Hero's a war. They come to mo in Illinois 
and draft nie. Thuy tell me I must go. I go tliron^li the 
war and come home safe. Afterwards that State finds a 
way to trample on me. I say to the Fedenil Guvernnu'nt, 
"You told me I owed my lirst allegiance to you, and I had 
to go to war. Now, I say to you, You owe your first alle- 
giance to me, and 1 want yon to protect me ! 

The Federal Government says, "Oh, you must ask your 
State to request it." 

I say, "That's just what they won't do!" Such a con- 
dition of things is perfectly horrihle! 

If BO with a man who was dralted, what will you say of 
a volunteer i Yet that's the Democratic doctrine of Federal 
Government. It won't do ! And vou know it t 
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Some Laughable Remarks About Money With 
Illustrations. 

They say that money is a ineaBure of value. 'Tisn't eo. 
A bushel doesn't measure values. It iiieiisurea diuinonds 
as well as potatoes. If it measured values, a bushel of 
potatoes would bo wortli as mueh as a bushel of diamonds, 
A yard-stick doesn't nitasure valnea. They used to say, 
"iLere'a no use in having a gold jard-stiek." Tiiat was 
right. You dun't buy the yard-stick. If money bore the 
same relation to trade as a yard-stick or half busbtl, you 
would Lave the same money when you got through trading 
as you had when you begun. A man don't sell haU-bush- 
els. He sells corn. All we want is a little sense about 
these things. 

I don't blame the man wno warted inflation. I don't 
blame him for praying for another period of inflation. 
»■ When it comes," said the man who had a lot of shruuk- 
en property on liis hands, "blame me, if I don't luiload, 
yon may shoot me," It's a good deal like the game of 
poker ! I don't Euppose any of you know anything about 
that garnet Along towards morning the fellow who is 
ahead always wants another deal. The fellow that is be- 
hind says his wife's sick, nod he must go heme. You 
ought to hoar that fellow descant on domestic virtue I And 
tlio other fellow accuses him of being a coward and want- 
ing to jump the game. A man whose dead wood is Lung 
up on iho shore in a dry time, wants the water to risp once 
more and float it out into the middle of tlie stream. 

We were in trouble. The thing was discussed. Some 
said there wasn't enough money. That's so ; I know wlial 
that means myself. They said if wo had more money we'd 
be more prosperous. The truth is, if we were more pros- 
perous we'd have more money. They said more money 
voold facilitate basiueia. 
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Suppose 3 ehareholiier in a railroad that had earned 
f 18,0t)0 the past j-ear slimild look ovtr the books and iiiid 
that iu that 3*ear the railroad had used $12,000 worth of 
grease. Tlie iiext year, snj.ipose the earnings should fall 
off $5,000, and the man, iu looking over the accounts, 
ehotild learn that iu that year the road hi;d used only $500 
worth of grease 1 Snpposing the man shonld say: "Ttie 
trouble is, we want more grease." "What would jon think 
of a man if he discharged the superintendent for not uaiDg 
more grease t 

I said, yeara ago, that resumption would come only by 
prosperity, and the only way to pay dtbts was by labor. 
I knew that every man who raised a buihel of corn helped 
resuniption. It was a question of crops, a queatioa of in- 
dustry. . 
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An Amusing Story. 

'ou Greenbackers are like the old woman in the Tewks- 

'y, Mass., Poor-Kouse. She used to be well off, and 
didn't like her quarters. You Greeribackers have left your 
father'a house of many maiisions and have fed on shucks 
about long enough. The Supervisor came into the Poor- 
House one day and asked the old lady how she liked it. 
She said she didn't like the company, and asked hitn what 
he would advise her to do under similar circumstances, 

" Oh, you'd belter stay. You're prejudiced," said he. 

"Do you think anybody is ever prejudiced iu their sleep?" 
asked the old lady. " I had a dream the other night, I 
dreamed I died and wont to Heaven. Lots of nice people 
were there. A nice man came to me and asked me where 
I was from. Says I, ' From Tewksbury, Mass.' 

He looked in his book and said, "You can'tstay here." 
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''I asked wimt he would advise me to do under siiuili 
circnmstuiices, 

" 'Well,' lie 8uid, 'there's Hell down tbere, you migl 
try Ihat.' 

"Well, I weDt down there, and the man told tno 
name wasu't on the book and I couldn't stay there, 'Well, 
said I, " Whut would you advise in e to do under similar 
circumstances?' 

" Said he, ' You'll have to go hack to Tewksbury.' " 

And when Greenbackcrs remember what they once were, 
you louet fee! now, when you were lorced to join tliu Demo- 
cratic party, as bad as the old lady who had to go back 
Tewksbury. 




I 



Money and Yardsticks. 

A thousand theories were born of want; a thousand tbi 
ories were born of Ibe fertile brain of trouble; and tbet 
people said after all : '* What is money? why it is nothiug 
but a measure of value, just the same as a bait-bushel or 
yardstick." True. And consequently it makes no diffei 
ence whether yonr half-bushel is of wood, or gold, or si] 
ver, or paper; and it makes no difference whether youi 
yardstick is gold or paper. But the trouble about that' 
statement is tliis : A half-busbel is not a measure of value ; 
it is a measure of quantity, and it measures rubies, din- 
monda and pearls, precisely the same as com and wheat. 
The yardstick is not a measure of value ; it is a measure of 
length, and it measures laeo, worth $100 a yard, precisely 

it does cent lape. And another reason why it makes no 
difference to the purchaser whether the half-bushel is gold 
or silver, or whether the yardstick is gold or paper, you 
don't buy the yardstick; you don't get the balf-bushel in 
the trade. Aud if it was so with money — i^' the peopla 
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that had the money at the atsrt of the trade, kept it after 
the coiisuiniuatiiin of tlie barj^ain — then it wouldn't make 
any ditferente wliat yi»u innde jour mnncy ut. But the 
trouble is, the money clianges hands. And let ine eay right 
here, money ia a. thing — it is a product of nature-— mid yon 
can DO more make a "flat" dollar than you can make a fiat 
Btar. 



Bright Money. 

Now listen: Ko civilized nation, no barharoos nation, 
no tribe, however ignorant, ever uaeil anylliing as nmney 
that man could make. They had always m-id fur money 
apmdQction of nature. Some may say, '"Have not somo 
uncivilized tribes used heads for money, &ouLellung that 
civilized petiple could make)" Tcp, but a savage tribe 
could not make the beads. The savage tribes supposed 
them to be a product either of nature or of something else 
that they could not imitate. 

Nothing has ever been considered money among any 
people on thia globe that those people could make. What 
is a greenback? The greenbacksare a promise, not money. 
The greenbacks are the nation's note, not money. Tou 
cannot make a fiat doltur an^' more than you can make a 
fiat store. You can make a promise, and that promise 
may be made by such a splendid man that it will puss 
among rU who know him as a dollar ; but it is not a dullur. 
You might ae well tell me that a bill of fare ia a dinner. 
The greenback is only good now because you can get gold 
for it. If you could not get gold for it it would not be 
worth any more than a ticket for dinner after the fellow 
who issued the ticket had c^uit keeping the hotel. A dollar 
must bo made of somethir.g that nature has produced. 

When 1 die, if I have a dollar left I want it to be a good 
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^^^H one. I do not want a dollar that will turn into aslies Id the 

^^^^V hand of wiilowhoodorinthoposaession ot'an orpban. Take 

^^^H a coin of the Ruman empire — a little piece of gold — and it 

^^^^B is just as good to-day as though Julius Ciesar still stood cit 

^^^V the head of the Ruiiuui lotions. I do not wish to trust the 

^^^^ wealth of liiia nation with the demagogs of the nation. I 

I do not wish to trust the wealth of the country to every 

k blast of public opinion. I want money as solid as the earth 

^^^H on which we tread, as bright as the stars that shine above 



A Panic Picture. 



No man can imagine, all the languages of the world 
not express what the people of the United States enffereJ 
from 1873 to 1879. Men who considered themselves mil- 
lionaires found that they were beggars ; men living in pal- 
aces, supposing they had enough to give sunshine to the 
winter of their age, supposing they had enough to have all 
they loved in affluence and comfort, suddenly found that 
they were mendicants with bends, stocks, mortgages, all 
turned to ashes in their aged, trembling liands. The chim- 
neys grew cold, the fires in furnaces went ont, the poor 
families were turned adrift, and the highways of the United 
States were crowded with tramps. Into the home of the 
poor crept the serpent of temptation, and whispered in the 
Tar of poverty the terrible word "repudiation." 

I want to tell you that you cannot conceive of what the 
American people suffered as tliey staggered over the desert 
of bankruptcy from 1873 to 1879. We are too uearnowto 
know how grand wo were. The poor mechanics said 
"No;" the ruined manufactnrer said '"No;" the once iiiit. 
lionaire said "No, we will settle fair ; we will agree to 
whether we ever pay or not, and we will never soil 
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American namo with the intanioiiR word, 'repudiation,'" 
Are you not glad ! What is the lalk^ Are jnu not plad 
that our flag is covered all over with financial honors ? The 
stars shine and gleam now because they represent an hoQ' 
[ ert n atioD. 

^^^B Repudiation. 

I I think there is the greatest heroism in living for a thing 1 
There's no glory in digging potatoes. You don't wear a 
unifurm when you're pielting up stones. You can't have a 
Ijand oC music when you dig potatoes ! In 1873 came the 
great crash. We staggered over the desert of bankruptcy. 
No one can estimate the anguish of that lirae. Millionaires 
tbund themselves paupers. Palaces were exchanged for 

' hovels. The aged man, who had spent his life in hard 

I labor, and who thought he had accumulated enough to sup- 
port himself in his old age, and leave a little something to 
his children and grandchildren, found they were all beggars. 
The highways were lilled with tramps. 

Then it was that the serpent of temptation whispered in 
the ear of want tiiat dreadful word "Repudiation." Au 
eflfort was made to repudiate. They appealed to want, to 
misery, to threatened financial ruin, to the bare hearth- 
stones, to the army of beggars. We had grandeur enough 

' to say: "Ko; we'll settle fair if we don't pay acentl" 
And we'll pay it. 'Twaa grandeur! Is there a Democrat 
iiow who wishes we had taken the advice of Bayard to 
Bcale the bonds! Is there an American, a Democrat here, 
who is not glad we escaped the stench and shame of repu- 
diation, and did not take Democratic advice? Is there a 
Greenbauker here who is not glad wn didn't do it! He 
may say he is, but he isn't. We then bad to pay 7 per 
cent, interest on our bonds. Now we only pay i. Our 
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I greenbacks were then at 10 |>er cent, diacnnnt. 
s at par. ILiw wduld an American feel to I 
many or Franco and hear it said that the United States re* 
pudiated'f We have InuTid out that money is souieiliing 
tlmt can't be made. Wo have Ibiind out that money is a 
product of Nature. When a nation gets hard np, it ia 
right and proper for it to give its notes, and it should \t&y 
them. We have fmrnd oat that it is better to trust lor 
payment to the miserly cleft of the rocks than to any Con- 
gress blown about hy the wind of demagogs. We want 
our money godd in any civilized nation. Yes, we want it 
good in Central AtViuiI And whun a naked Hottentot 
sees a United States gjieenback blown about by the wind, 
he will pick it up as eagt-rly as if it was a lump of gold. 
They say even now that money is a device to facilitate ef 
changes. 'Tisn'tso! Gold is not a device. Silver! 
a device. You mi^ht as well attempt to make fiat eui^ 
moons, and stars as a fiat di>IIar. 




Protection. 

There ia another thing in which I believe. I belieTe j 
the protection of American labor. The hand that holJ 
Aladdin's lamp must be the hand of toil. This natii^ 
rests upon the shoulders of its workers, and I want the 
American .aboring man to have enough to wear. I waut 
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him to have enougli to eat. I want birn to have BOinething 
for the ordinary uiisfortunes of life. I want him to Iiave 
the pleasure ot'sfeing his wife well dressed. I want liim 
to see a few blue nhbons flutlering about his cbildren. I 
want him lo see the flags of Iiealth flying in their bcauliful 
cheeks. I want him to feel that tins is bis country, and 
the shield of (irotection ia abuve bis labor. 

And I will tell yon wiiy I am for protection, too. If we 
were all farmers wo would ha stupid. If wo wero all shne 
makers wa would be stupid. If we alt followed one busi" 
ness, no matter what it was, we would become stupid. 
Protection to American labor diversiliea American indus- 
try, and to have it diversified tfmcbes and developes every 
part of the human brain. Protection protects integrity ; it 
protect::! iiitelligoDce; anil protcctiiiii raises sense; and by 
protection we have greater men niid better-looking wouiuii 
and healthier children. Free trade means that our laborer 
is upon an equality with the poorest paid labor of this 
world. 



The Tariff. 



lere did this doctrine of a tariff fur revenue only come 
i From the South. The South would like to stab 
the prosperity of the North. They had rather trade with 
Old England thati with New England. They had rather 
trade with the people who were willing to help them in ivar 
tliUD those who conquered tbe rebellion. Tlicy knew what 
gave us our slretigih in war. They knew that all the 
brooks and creeks and rivers in New England wero putting 
down the rebellion. They knew that every wheel lliat 
turned, every ppiiidle that levoived, was a soldier in the 
army of bnman yirogrcss. It won't do. They weie bo 
lured by ibe greed ot office that tbey were willing t" trade 
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upon the misfortunes of a nation. It won't do. I donfl 
wish lo belong to a partj (hut succeeds only wlien my coun 
try tails. I don't wish to belong to a party wbose banner 
went up with the banner of rebellion. I don't wish to be- 
long to a party that was in partnership with detent and dis- 
aster. I don't. And there isn't a Democrat here but what 
knows that a failure of the crops this year wi.inld Lave 
helped his party. You know that an early frost would 
have been a godsend to them. Ton know that the potatt 
bug coald have done them more good than all their apeal 



Ingcrsoll's History of State Sovereignty. 

This doctrine of State sovereignty has to he done away 

witli; we have got to stamp it out. Let me tell you its 

history: The first time it ever appeared was whi?n they 

wished to keep the slave trade alivo until 18US. The lirst 

resort to this doctrine was for the protection of piracy and 

murder, and the next time they appealed to it was to keep 

the iuter-stat« slave trade alive, so that a man in Virgiuia 

could sell the very woman that nursed him, to the rice fields of 

the South. It was done so they could raise mankind as a 

crop. It was a crop th.it they cuuld thresh the year around. 

The next lime they appealed lo the doctrine was in favor 

of the Fugitive Slave law, so that every white man in the 

. North WAS to become a hound to bay upon the track of thi 

[■fugitive slave. Under that law the North agreed to cati 

1 women and give them back to the bloodhounds of ll 

I South. Under that infamy men and women were hold 

' were kidnapped under the shadow of the dome of the Ni 

tlonal Capitol. If the Democratic parly had remained 
[ power it would be so now. The Houth said : " Be friunl 
I with us, all we want is to stent labor; be friends witU 
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all we want of jnn is to have yon eatch onr slaves ; be 
friends with ns, all we want of you is to be in partnership 
in the business of slavery, asd wu are to take all tlie money 
and yon are to have the disgrace and dishonor for your 
eliare." The dividend didn't suit me. 

The next time tbey appealed to the doctrine of State 
rights was that tbey might extend the area of human 
slavery ; it was that they might desecrate the fair fields of 
Kansas. 

The next time they appealed to this infamous doctrine 

, was in secession and treason ; so now, when I iiear any 

man advocate this doctrine, I know that he is not a friend 

, of my country, he is not a friend of humanity, of Uberty, 

^TraiB world has not iieen fit to live in fifty yeaw. There 
ia no liberty in it — very little. Why, it is only a few years 
ago that all the Christian nations were engaged in the !-lave 
trade. It was not until 180S that England abolished 
the slave trade, and np to that time her pricats in her 
chorchee, and her judges on her benches, owned stock 
in slave ships, and luxuriated on the profits of piracy 
and murder; and when a man stood up and denounced it, 
they mobbed him as though he had been a common burglar 

' or a borae thief. Think of it 1 It was nut until the 28th 
day of Augast, 1833, that England abolished slavery in her 

■ colonies; and it was not until thefirst day of January. 1S62, 

■ that Abraham Lincoln hy direction of the entire North, 
wiped that infamy out of this country ; and I never speak 
of Abraham Lincoln but I want to say that he was, in oiy 
judgment, in many respects the grandest man ever fresidenj 
pf the United States. I say tbat upon hjs tomb there ou^ht 



A Dark Picture. 
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' to be tills lino — and I know of no other man deserving it 
BO well as he: "Here lies one who having been cluUied 
with almost absolute power never abused it except 
side of mercy." 



1 



What the Colonel Has Seen and What he Wants 
to See. 

I have been in countries where the laboring man had 
meat once a year ; sometimes twice — Christinas sind Easter. 
And 1 have si'cn women carrjiiig upon their beads a bur- 
den tliat no man would like to carry, and at the same time 
knitiing busily with botli Lands. And thoae women lived 
witliout meat ; and wlien I thought of the American laoorer 
1 said to myself, "After all, my country is the beat in the 
world." And when I came back to tbe sea and saw the 
old flag flyiijg in the air, it aeemud to me as though the air 
from pure Jny ]iad burst into blossom. 

Labor has more to eat and more to wear in the Unil 
States than in any otiier land of this earth. I want Ami 
ica to produce everything tJiat Americans need. I want it 
BO if the whole world slioold declare war against ua, so if 
we were surrounded by walla of cannons and bayouets and 
swoida, we could supply all our human wants in and of 
ourstlviss. I want to live to see the American woman 
dressed in American silk ; the Americiin man in every tiling 
from hat to b.>ota produced in America by the cuuning 
hand of the American toiler. 

I want to see a wurkitjgmaii have a good house, painted 
white, grass in the front yard, carpets on the iluor and pic- 
tures on the wall. Iwiinttosee him a man ft'cliiig that 
he Is a king by the divine right of living in the Republic. 
And every man here is just a little bit a king, you know. 
Every man here is a part of the sovereign power. 
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Every 




^^^r The Struggle for Liberty. 

Seven long yenra of war — figliting for what? For the 
principle that all mfn aro croateJ equal — a truth that 
n-ibody ever disputed except a Bcnuntlrt'l ; nobody in the 
entire history of this world. No man ever denied that 
truth who was not a rascal, and at hc^art a tliief; never, 
never, and never will. What tUe were they fighting for? 
Simply tliat in America every man shi>itld have a right Co 
life, liherry anil the pursuit of happiness. Nobody ever 
denied tliat except a villain; never, never. It has been 
denied by kings — they were thieves. It lias been denied 
by etateemeu — tiiey were liars, It has been denied by 
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I priests, by clergymen, by cardinals, by bishopt 

I popes — they were liypocrites. 

Wliat else were they ligbling for ! For the idea that all 
political power is vested in tliu great body of llie people. 
Tliey make all tlie money; do all tiie work. They plow 
l he land ; cut down the forests; they produce everyliiiiig 
tii:i: is ]>roduced. Then who shall say what shall be douc 
wilh what is produced, except 'lie producer? Is it the 
noii-pruducing thief, sitting on a throne, sarrouudad by 
vermin ? 

The history of civilization is the history of the slow and 
painful enfranchisement of the human race. In the ol Icn 
times the family was a monarchy, the father being the 
mimarch. The mother and children were the veriest 
slaves. The will of the lather was the supreme law. He 
had the power of life and death. It took thnnssuds of 
years to civilize this father, thousands of years to make the 
coiidilhm of wife and mother and children bven tolerable. 
A few families constituted a tribe; the tribe had a chief j 
the chief was a tyrant; a few tribes formed a. nation ; the 
nation was governed by a king, who was also a tyrant. A 
strong naliou robbed, plundered and took captive the 
weaker ones. 



America's Coining Greatness. 

Standing here amid ihe sacred memories of the first 
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tury, on the golden threshold of the second, I ask, 
the second century be as grand as the first! I bellevi 
will, because we are growing more and more humane 
believe there is more human kindness, and a greater desire 
3 help one another, than in ull the world besides. 
We must progress. "Wo are just at the commencement 
^{iavexitiuQ. The steam engine — the telegraph — tUoM.^M 
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I bnt the toys with which science has been amused. There 

' will be grander things ; there will be wider and higher cul- 

" lure — a grander standard of character, of hterature and art. 

We have now half as many millions of people as we have 

I years. We are getting more real solid sense. We are 

II writing and reading more books; we are etrujrgling more 
imd more to get at the philosophy of life, of things — trying 
iiiiore and more to answer the questions of the eternal 
l&phiux. We are looking in every direction — investigating ; 
uin short, we are thinking and working. 

The world has changed, I have had the supreme pleaa- 
iwre of seeing a man — once a slave— sitting in the seat of 
,!3iis former master in the Congress of the United Slates, I 
iliave had that pleasure, and when I saw it my eyes were 
lililled with ttars, I felt that we had carried out the Declara- 
':titoQ of Independence, that we had given reality to it, and 
"breallicd the breath of life into its every word. I (elt that 
■lour flag would float over and protect the colored man and 
JjiiB little children — standing straight in the sun, ju*t the 
jsanio as though he were white and worth a million. 
ll All who stand beneath our banner are free. Ours is the 
I only flag that has in reality written upon it : Liberty, 

I fraternity, Equality — the three grandest words in all the 
languages of men. Liberty: Give to every man the fruit 
■ of his own labor — the labor of hia hand and of his brain. 
Fraternity : Every man in the right is ray brother. Equal- 
ity: The rights of all are equal. No race, no color, no 
previoua condition, can change the rights of men. The . 
Ueetaration of Independence has at last been carried out 
in letter and in spirit. The second century will be grander 
than the flrst. To-day the black man looks upon his child 
and aays: The avenues of distinction are open toyuu— upon 
your brow may fail ihe civic wreath. We arc celebrating 
the CQUra^ and wisdom of our fathers, and the glad bhout 
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of a. free people, tlie antlieiu of & grand nation, commendng 
at tlic Allaiitic, is following the &un to the I'acilic, across a 
ctintioeut of liappy bomes. We are a groat people. Three 
milliouB have increased to fifty — thirteen states to thirty- 
;ht. We have better liomes, and more uf the conveni- 
ences of life than any other people upon the face of the. 
globe. The furiners of our country live better ihan did 
the liings and princes two hundred years ago — and they 
have twice m much Bcnsc and heart. Liberty and labor 
liiLve given us all. Remember that all men have equal 
rights. Remember that tiie man who acts best hia part — 
wlio loves Ilia friends the best — is most willing to help 
others— truest to the obligation — who has the best heart — 
the mrst feeling — the deepest sympathies — and who freely 
gives to others the rights tiiat he claims for himself, is the 
best man. We have disfranchised the aristocrats ofthi 
air and have given one country to mankind. 
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IngersolUs 
Uusicians pla;ying to a deaf audience will not do their 
test. 

—Man must give liberty to others if he would be free 
Liinself. 

— A lie will not fit a fact ; it will only (it anothc lie for 
the purpose. 

— For ages reason was the cry of a drowning man lost in 
the roaring &ea. 

— Every fact pushes a superstition from the brain and a 
ghost from the clouds. 

— Fear paints pictures of the ghosts and bangs iJiem in 
the gallery of ignorance. 

— The man who does not do his own thinking is a slave, 
and does not do his duty to liisfelluw-uien, 

— Every form of slavery is a viper that will sooner or 
later strike its poisonous fangs into the bosoms of n'^-n. 

— Out on the intellectual sea there is room for every sail; 
in the intelledual air there is space enough for ever;- wing. 

— ^Witliout liberty there can be no worship. The slave 
may how, and cringe, and crawl, but he cannot li^-e, he 
cauQOt adore. 



— Great minda seem to be a part of the infinite, Thow 
poasessmg ttmiii seem to be brothers of the nioantains and 
the seas. 

— And this is my advice to the poor. You can never )| 
so poor that whatever yuu do yoa can't do in a grand i 
manly waj. 

— Frederick Douglass told me that he liad lectured np« 
the subject of freedom twenty jears before he was perm 
ted to set his fiiot in a church. 

— The time is coming when a man will be rated at 1 
real worth, and that by his brain and heart. We i 
nothing nuw about an officer unless he fills his place. 

— The time will come when no matter how much moiu 
a man lias he will not be respected nnlesa he is using it I 
(he benefit of his fellow-men. It will soon be here. 

— I pity the man, I execrate the man, who has only t 
'brag that he is white. Whenever I am reduced to that 
necessity, I believe shame will make me red instead of 
white 

— Great men do not live alone; they are snrrounded by 
the great ; they are the instruments used to accomplish the 
tendencies of their generation ; they fulfil the prophecies of 
their age. 

— I believe al! the intellectual domain of the future is 
open to every .nan. Every man who finds a fact first, that 
is to be his fact. Every man who thinks a thought first, 
that is to be his thought 

— I know not what discoveries, what inventionB, what 
thoughts may leap from the brain of the world. I know 
not what garments of glory may bo woven by the years to 
come. 1 cannot dream uf the victories to be won upon the 
field of thought ; but I do know that, coming dowu the in- 
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finite eea of the futare, there will never tonch this "bank 
and Bhoal of time^' a rtclier gift, a rarer blessing than lib- 
erty for man, woman and child. 

— I believe in liberty, and I say, "Oh, liberty,, float not 
forever in the far horizon — remain not forever in the dream 
of the enthusiast, the philanthropist and poet, but eumc 
and make thy home among the children of men." 

— All the mechanical ingenuity of this earth cannot 
make two clocks run alike; and how are jou going t() 
make millions of people of differeRt quantities aad qualities 
and amount of brain, clad in this living robe of passionate 
flesh, how are you going to make millions of them think 
alike « 

— From Copernieua we learned that this earth is only a 
grain of sand on the infinite shore of the universe; that 
everywhere we are surrounded by shining worlds vastly 
greater than oar own, all moving and existing in accord- 
ance with law. True, the earth began to grow small, but 
mail began to grow great. 

— The last Napoleon was not satisfied with being the 
emperor of the French, lie was not satisfied with having 
a circlet of gold about hia head. He wanted some evidence 
that he had something of value within his head. So ha 
wiote the life of Julius Csesar that he might become a 
member of the French Academy. 

— Abraham Lincoln was, in my judgment, in many re- 
spects, the grandest man ever President ol the United 
Slates. Upon hia monument these words should be writ- 
ten : "Here sleeps the only man in the history of the 
world who, having been clothed with almost absolute 
power, never abused it except upon the side of mercy." 

— A government founded upon anything except liberty 
and justice cannot and ought not to stand. All the wrecks 
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i^recka of t^^H 
scd away — '^^l 
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^^^H on eilher side of tlie Ktiearn nf time, all tlie wrecka 
^^^V great cities, end all tiiu uatinris that liavo passci 
^^^^ are a warning that no nation founded upon injustice can 
I stand. From tlie eand-eudlirnudud Egjpl, from tlie mar- 

L blu wilderness uf AttiGiis, and from every tullen, cnimbllng 

^^^1 stone of tlic once mighty Rome, comes a wail, as it wi 
^^^H the cry tliat no nation foiiuded upon injustice can pen 
^^^H nently stand, 
^^^H — I liave some excuses to oifk^r for the race to wliicli I 
^^^H l)el<iD^. My iirst excuse is lliut tliis is not a very good 
^^^H world to raise Eollis in an\v/;iy. It is not vi-ry well adapted 
^^^H to raising m!ignitici.'nt people. Tliert^^s only n quarter of it 
^^^H laud to start witli. It is tlirce times better fitted for rais- 
^^" ing tisb tlian folks ; and in tliat one-quarter of land there is 
^ not a tcntli part tit to raise people on. You can't raise 

people without a good climate. You have got to Ijave the 
right kind of clinmte, and you Lave got to have certain ele- 
ments in the soil or you can't raise t^od people. Do yoii 
know that ihere is only a little zigzag strip around the 
world within which hiive been produced all men of genius 1 

— In my judgment the black people have suffered 
enough. They have been slaves for two himdred years. 
They have been owned two hundred years, and, more than 
all, they have been eompelied to keep the eompa»y of these 
who owned them. Think of being compelled to keep Ibe 
society of a man who is stealing from you. Think of being 
compelled to live with a man that stole your child from the 
cradle before your very eyes. Think of being compelled to 
live with a thief all your life, to spend your days with a 
white loafer, and to be under his control. For two hun- 
dred years they were bought a 
cattle. For two hundred years i 
and torn asunder by the brutal, 
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night ; and for that reason I am in favor of this Gov- 



ernment prolecting them in every right they have got in 
every Southern State, if it takea another war tu do it. 

— It is often said of this or that man that lie is a self- 
made mail — ihat Le was born of the poorest and humhlest 
parents and tiiat with every obstacle to overcome he be- 
came great. Tliis is a mistafce. Poverty is generally an 
advantage. Most of Ihe intellectual giants of the world 
Lave been imr.-ed at the sad but loving breast of poverfy. 
Most vf those who have dinibed hijjhest on the shining lad- 
der of fame commenced at the lowest round. They were 
reared in the straw thatched cottages of Europe ; in the log 
honses of America; in the factories of the great cities; in 
the midst of toil ; in the smoke and din of labor, and on 
the verge of want. They were rocked by the feet of moth- 
era whoso hands, at the same time, were busy with the 
tteedle or the wheel. 

— The superior man is the man who helps his fellow- 
men ; the superior man is the useful man ; the superior 
man is the kind man, the man who lifts up his down-trod- 
den brothara; and the greater load of human sorrow and 
human want you can get in your arms the higher you can 
climb the great hill of fame. The superior man ia the man 
who loves his fellow-men. Let me say right here, the su- 
perior men. the grand men, are brothers the world over. 
No matter what their complexion — continents may divide 
them — yet they embrace each other. Centuries may sep- 
arate, yet they are hand in hand, and all the good and all 
the grand and all the superior men, shoulder to shoulder, 
heart to heart, are fighting the great battle for the progress 
of inaukind. 

— All the advance that has been made in the science of 
medicine has been made by the recklessness of patients. I 
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can recollect wlien they wouldn't give a man water 
fever — not a drop. Now and then some fellow would get 
8o tliirsty lie would say : "Well, I'll die anyway, bo I'll 
drink it," and thereupon he would drink a gallon of water, 
and thereupon he would burst into a generous perBpiration 
and get well, and the next morning when the doctor would 
come to see him they would tell him about the man drink- 
ing the water, and he wriuld say: "How muchi' 

"Wei!, he swallowed two pitchers full." 

"Is he alive?" "Yes." 

So they would go into the room and the doctor wonld' 
feel his pulse and ask him : 

"Did you drink two pitchers of water V 

"Yes." 

"My God ! what a constitution you have got," 

— I think we came from the lower animals. I am nol 
dead sure of it, but think so. When I first read about it I 
didn't like it. My heart was filled with sympathy for those 
people who leave nothing to be proud of except ancestors. 
I thought how terrible this will be upon the nobility of the 
old world. Tbink of their being forced to trace their an- 
cestry back to the Duke Orang-Outang or to the Princess 
Chimpanzee. After thinking it all over I came to the con- 
clusion that I liked that doctrine. I became convinced in 
spite of myself. I read about rudimentary bones and mus- 
cles. I was told that everybody had rudimentary musclea 
extending from the ear into the cheek. I asked : "What 
are they!" I was told: "They are the remains of nias- 
cleB; they became rudimentary from the lack of use." 
They went into bankruptcy. They are the muscles with 
which your ancestors used to flap their ears. Well, at firai 
I was greatly astonished, and afterward I was more aston- 
ihed to find they had become rudimentary. 
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, I.-TO THE FARMERS ON FARMING. 

ingeksoll's kakly sxpekikncb when he was a PAKMEB— 

a ketkospectivk view. 

[Ptom /At Jllineit Stale Xcsisitr.] 

Ladiks and Gkktlkmen: I am not an old and expe- 
rienutid farmer, nor a tilier t>{ tho soil, nor one of tlie Imrd- 
lianrlcd soiis of labor. I imagine, liowevtr, that 1 know 
somelliiiig about cultivating tlie soil, and getting liappiiiesa 
ont of the gi-oiiiid. 

I know enough to know that agriculture is the basis of 
all wealth, prosjierity and luxiiiy. I know thiit in Iha 
e'lnntry where the tillers of tiie fields are free, everybody 
IB free imd ought to be prosperous. 

Tho I. Id way of fanning was a great mistake. Every- 
thing was, done the wrong way. It was all work and waate, 
wciirincBa and want. They nscd to fence a liundred and 
sixty acres if land with a couple of dogs. Everything was 
left to the piotection of the blessed trinity of cliani^. acci- 
dent and n)i8.ake. 

When I was a farmer they used to ban! wheat two hun- 
3 
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cired miles in wagons and sell it for thirty-five centa a 
bushel. They would bring hume about three huodred feet 
of lumber, two bouches of shingles, a barrel of 
eoiik-stove that never would draw and never did bake. 

In those blessed days the people lived on corn and bacon. 
Conking was an unknown art. Eating was a necessity, not 
a pleasure. It was hard work for the cook to keep on good 
terms even with hunger. 

"We had poor houses. The rain held the roofs in perfect 
contempt, and the snow drifted joyfully on the floors and 
btds. They had no barns. The horses were kept in rail 
pens surrounded with straw. Long before spring the sides 
would be eiiten away and nothing but roofs would be left. 
Food JM fuel. Wheu the cattle were exposed to all the 
blasts of winter, it took all the corn and oats that could be 
stiifFtd into them to prevent actual starvation. 

In those times fanners thought the best place for the pig- 
pen was immediately in front of the house. There is noth- 
inf (ike sociability. 

Women were supposed to know the art of making fires 
without fuel. The wood-pile consisted, as a general thing, 
of one log, upon which an axe or two had been worn out 
in vain. There was nothing to kindle a fire with. Pickets 
were pulled from the garden fence, elap-boarda taken frntn 
the house, and every stray plank was seized upon for kind- 
ling. Everything was done in the hardest way. Ever^-- 
thing about ihe farm was disagreeable. Nothing was kept 
in order. Nothing was preserved. The wagons 8tuod in 
the sun and rain, and the plows rusted in the fields. There , 
was no leisure, no feeling that the work was done. It wag ' 
all labor and weariness and vexation of spirit The {»opa.' 
were destroyed by wandering herds, or they were 
o early, or they were blown down, or t 
or devoured by bugs, or stung by & 
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eaten by worms, or carried away by birds, or dug up by 
gophers, or waslied away by fliiods, or dried np by the bud, 
or rotted in Ibe stack, or ht^ated in the crib, or they all run 
to vines, dr tops, or straw, or smut, or cuLib. And when 
in epite of all these accidents that lie iu wait between the 
pjijw and the reaper, they did succeed in raising a good 
crop and a high price was offered, then the roads would be 
itupa&sable. And when the roads gut good, tlicn the prices 
went down. Everything worked together for evil. 

Nearly every farmer's boy took an oath that he would 
never cultivate the soil. The moment they arrived at the 
age of twenty-one they left the desolate and dreary farms 
aiKi rushed to the towns and cities. They wanted to be 
book-keepers, doctors, merchants, railroad men, insurance 
agents, lawyers, even preachers, anything to avoid the 
drudgery of the f:inii. Nearly every boy acquainted with 
the three R's — reading, writing and aritlinietic — imagined 
that be had altogetlier more educati<m than ought to be 
wasted in raising potatoes and corn. They made haste to 
get into some other business. Those who atayed upon tbe 
farm envied those who went away. 

A few years ago the times were prosperous, and the young 
men went to the cities to enjoy the fortunes that were 
wailing fur them. They wanted to engage in something 
that proitiised quick returns. They built cailways, estab- 
lished bi'-nks and insurance companies. They speculated 
in stocks in Wall sireet, and gambled in grain at Chicago. 
They became rich. They lived in palaces. Tliey rode ia 
carriages. They pitied their poor brothers on the farms, 
and the poor brothers envied them. 

But lime has bnmght its revenge. The farmers have 
seen the railroad president a bankrupt, and the road in the 
bands of a receiver. They have seen the bank president 
abscond, and Hio ifisqrant:^ company a wrecked and ruined 
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fraad. The only solvent people, as a class, the only inde 
pendent peuple, are the tillers uf the soil. 

COL. inqeeboll'b ideal farheb. 

Farming mnst be made more attractive. The comforts 
of the town must be added to thebeauty of the tields. The 
Bociability of the city must be rendered possible in tlie 
country. 

Fiirniing lias been made repulsive. The farmers have 
been niisuciable, and their homes have been lonely. They 
have bct'ii wasteful and carelesB. They have not been 
prnnd of their business. 

No farmer can affurd to raise corn and oats and hay to' 
foil. lie should sell horses, not oats; sheep, cattle and 
pork, not corn. Ho should make every profit possible out 
of wliitt ho produces. So long as the farmers of the Middle 
Stales ship iheir corn and oats, so long they will be poor, — 
just so hmg will their farms be mortgaged to the insurance 
companies and banks of the east, — ^just so long will they do 
the work, and others reap the benefit, — jns-t so long will 
they bo poor, and the money lenders prow rich, — just so 
long will cunning avarice grasp and hold the net profits of 
lioneet toil. When the fanners of the west ship buef and 
pork instead of grain, — when we manufacture here, — when 
wi! ceaeo paying tribute to others, ours will be the most 
propperoua country in the world. 

Another thing — It is just as cheap to raise a good as a 
poor breed of cattle. Scrubs will eat just as much as 
thoriiughlireds. If you are not able to buy Durhams and 
Aldcrncys, yon ciiu raise the corn-breed. By " corn-breed '* 
I mean the cattle that have for several geucnitions had 
enough to eat, and have been treated witli kiuducss. Ev 
fdriner who will Iroiil his cattle kiiidly, and feed them 
tJiey want, will, in u few yeara, have blooded Btoek on 
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Farm. All blooded stock lias been pruduced in this way. 
Yon can raise good cattlu just as ynu can raise g"ud puople. 
If you wish to raise a good b"y you iiinst give liini plenty 
to eat, itiid treat liim with kindness. In tliiit way, and in 
tbis way only, can good ciittle or goud penple be prodnted. 

Another thing — You must beautify yonr homes. 

When I was a farmer it was not fashionable to set out 
trees, nor to plant vines. 

"When you visited the farm you were not welcomed by 
flowers, and greeted by trees loaded with fruit. Yi;llow 
dogs cama bounding over the tumbled fence like wild bensts. 
There is no sense — there is no prolit in sucli a lite. It is 
not living. Tiie farmers ought to beautify their homes. 
There should be trees and grass, and flowers and running 
vines. Everything should be kept in order; gates should 
be kept on their hinges, and about all there stiould be the 
pleasant air of thrift. In every house there should be a 
bath-room. The bath is a civilizer, a reiiner, a beantilier. 
When yon come from the fields tired, covered with dust, 
□otJiing is so refreshing. Abuve all things, keep clean. It 
is not necessary to be a pig in order to ruise one. In the 
cool of the evening, after a day in the field, put on clean 
clothes, take a seat under the trees, 'nii'i the perl'ume of 
flowers, surrounded by jour family, and you will know 
what it Is to enjoy life like a gentleman. 

WHAT THE OOLONEI. BELIEVES TO BE THE BEST POETION OF 
THE EARTH. 

In no part of the globe wilt farming pay better than in 
the W eateni States You are in the best portion of the 
earth. From the Atlantic to the Pacihc, there is no such 
country as yours. The east is hard and stony ; the soil is 
Btiiigy. The far west is a desert parched and barren, dreary 

Ll'du&olate as perdition wou.d be with the Urea out. It 
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is better to dig wheat and corn from the soil than gold. 
Only a few days ago I was where they wrench the predoui 
metals from the iniaeriy clntch of the rocks. Whenlssw 
the moiintuiDS, treeless, shrubless, fluwerlcss, without even 
a spire of grass, it seemud to me that gold had the some 
effect upon the country that holds it, as upon the man who 
lives and labors unly for that. It affects the land as it does 
the man. It leaves tlio heart barren without a tiower of 
kindness — without a blossom of pity. 

The farmer iu tlie Middle States has the best soil— the 
greatest return for the least labor — more leisure — more 
time for enjoyment than any other farmer in the world. 
His hard work ceases with autumn. He has the long win- 
ters in which to become acquainted with his family — with 
his neighbors— -in which to read and keep abreast with the 
advanced thoaght of his day. He has the time and means 
of selfculture. He has more time tiian the mecliauic, the 
merchant or the professional man. If the farmer ia not 
well informed it is his own fault. Books are cheap, and 
every farmer can have enough to give him the outii 
every science, and an idea of all that has been accompUc 
by man. 

THE BABMEE &.SD THE MICGHANIO — WHICil THE COLOMEL TW 
HAS THE BEST OF IT. 

In many respects the farmer has the advantage of Qi^ 
mechanic. In our time we have plenty of mechanics but 
no tradesmen. In the sub-division of labor we have a 
thousand men working upon different parts of the same 
thing, each taught in one particular branch, and iu only 
one. We have, say, in a shoe-factory, hundreds of men, 
but not a shoemaker. It takes them ali, assisted by a great 
number of machines, to make a siioe. Each does a par- 
ticular, part, aud iiotoua 0^' them knows the entire trade. 
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The result is that th« moment the factory shuts down these 
uii^u Are out ut' eiuplu^'uieot. Out of eiu|jli)yment means 
out (if bread —out ot" bread lueaiis t'ainhie and hurror. The 
mechanic ot" to-dny has but littio iudL'pondunce. His pros- 
pHrity often d- penda upuii the good-will'of one man. lie 
is liable to be discharged fur a louk, for a word. Ha lays 
liy but little for his declining years. He is, at the best, the 
slave of capital- 
It la a thousand times better to be a whole fanner than 
part of a mechanic. It is better to till the gronnd and 
work for yourself than to ho hired by wrporations. Every 
man should endeavor to belong to himself. 

About seven hundred years ago, Kheyara, a Persian, 
said: "Why should a man who possesses a piece of bread 
Becaring life for two days, and who has a eup of water — 
why should such a man serve anotherT' 

Young men should not be satisfied with a salary. Do 
not mortgage the possibilities of your future. Have the 
conrage to take lite as it comes, feast or famine. Think of 
hunting a gold mine for a dollar a day, and think of dndlng 
one for another man. How would you feel then ! 

We are lacking in true counige, when, for fear of the 
future, we take the crusts and scraps and niggardly salaries 
of the present. I had a thousand times rather have a farm 
and be independent, than to be President of the United 
States without independence, tilled with doubt and trem- 
bling, feeling of the popular pulse, resorting to art and 
artiiice, inquiring about the wiud of opinion, and succeed- 
ing at last in losing my self-respect without gaining the re- 
spect of others. 

Man needs more manliness, more real independence. We 
must take care of ourselves. This we can do by labor, and 
in this way wo can preserve onr indcpendance. Wo should 
trjr and choose that business or profession the pursuit of 
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which will gire us tho most happinesa. HitppineBs is wealtli. 
We Ciin be happy witlimit btiiig rich — witUnut hulding 
office — witliniit being fiiiiious. I am not mire that we can 
be happy with wealth, with office, or with fame. 

THE FABMlvR AND THE PROFESSIONAL MAN — THE RACE 
OF UFE. 

There is a quiet about the life of a farmer, and the hnpe 
of a serene old age, that no other bnmness or profession can 
promise. A professional man is doomed some time to feel 
that his powers are waning. He is doomed to see younger 
and Blrimjier men pass him in the race of life. He liKjba 
forward to an old age of intellectual mediocrity, Ue will 
be last where once he was the first. But the farmer goes, 
as it were, into partnership with nature— he lives with trees 
and flowers — be breathes the sweet air of the fields. There 
is no constant and frightful strain upon his mind. His 
nifilits arc tilled with sleep and rest. He watches his fliicks 
and herds as they feed upon the green and sunny slopes, 
He hears the pleasant rain falling upon the waving coro, 
and the trees he planted in yontli rustle above him as he 
plants others fur ihe children yet to be. 

Our country is tilled with the idle and nnemployed, and 
the great question asking for an answer is: What shiili be 
done wilh these men) What shall these men dol To 
this there is bnt one answer : They must cuUivat« the soil. 

OOL. INSERSOLl's idea of an KOnCATED FARUEB. 

Farming must be more attractive. Those who work the 
land must have an honest pride in their business. Tbey 
must educate their children to cultivate the soil. They 
must make farming easier, so that their children will not 
hate it themselves. The boys must not be taught thu 
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tilling Oie Boil is a curse and almost a disgrace. They 
must not suppose lliut I'diicatioti is thrown away upon tliem 
tin)es3 tliey become mirjisters, lawyers, doctors or states- 
Inen. It luust he understood tliat education can be used 
to advautacfu on a tkrni. Wc luiiBt get rid of the idea that 
a liitle learning iintits one Cor work. There are hundreds 
iiC gradnates of Yale and Harvard and other colleges, who 
ageuls of sewing niaciiines, solicitors for insurance, 
clerks, copyists, in short, performing a hundred varieties of 
menial service. They seem willing to do anything that is 
not regarded as work — anything that can be done in a town, 
En the house, in an office, but they avoid farming as they 
would a leprosy. Nearly every young man educated in 
tills way is simply ruined. Such an education ought to be 
called ignorance. It is a thousand times better to have 
common-sense witiiout education, than education without 
the sense, Boys and girls should be educated to help 
themselves. They shtmld be taught that it is disgraceful 
to be idle, and dishonorable to be useless. 

I say again, if you want more men and women on the 
farms, something must be dune to make farm-lite pleasant. 
One great difficulty is that the fiirni is lonely. People 
'rite ubout the pleasures of solitude, but they are found 
r>nly in books. He who lives long alone becomes insane. 
A. hermit is a mad mau. Without friends and wile and 
:liild, there is nothing left; worth living for. The unsocial 
Lre the enemies of joy. They are filled with egotism and 
invy, with vanity and hatred. People who live much 
klone become narrow and suspicious. They are apt to be 
tlie property of one idea. Tiiey begin to think there is no 
use in anytiiiiig. Thoy look up^n the happiness of others 
«nkind of folly. Tliey liale joyous folks, because, way 
lown in tlieir hearts, they envy them. 
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In our country funii-life ia too lonelj. The farms are 
large, and iiL-ighbura are t'>o far apart. In these days, when 
the roads are tilled with " traiupa,'' the wives and children 
need protection. "Wiieii the farmer leaves home and goes 
to some distant field to work, a shadow of fear is upon his 
lie:irt ull daj', and a like sitadow rests upon all at home. 

Ill the eitrly settlement of oar country the pioneer was 
Ibrc-ed to talje his family, his axe, his dog and his eun, and 
^o i[ito tlie far wild forest, and build his cabin miles and 
miles from any neiglibur. He saw the smoke from his 
hearth go up alone in ail the wide and touely sky. 

Bat this necessity has passed away, and now, iustcad ut 
living so far apart upon the lonely lanns, you should live 
in viihii^es. With the improved machinery which you have 
— willi your generous soil — with your markets and meaita 
of transportation, you can now afford to live togt-ther. 

Yriu slioiiKl live in villages, bo that you can have tlie 

benefits of soeiul life, You can have a reading-room — ^you 

can take tlie best papers and magazines — you can have 

plenty of books, and each one can have the benefit of them 

all. Some of the young men and women can cultivate 

miifiic. You can have social gatlierings — you can learn 

from eacli otlier — you can discuss alt topics of interest, and 

in this way you can make farming a delightful business. 

You must keep up with the a^e. The way to make farming 

I respectable is for farmiTs to become really intelligent. 

I They must live intelligent and happy lives. They must 

L not be BLitisficd with knowing sometliiii^ of the affairs of a 

ighborhood and iiothfng about the re^-t of the earth. Tiie 

siness must be made attractive, and it never can b^ 

^il the farmer has prosperity, iatt 
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THE colonel's AMUSING REMARKS ABOUT QETnNQ UP EABLT 

IN THE MORNING. 

ft js Aot necessary in this age of the world for the farmer 
Co rise in the middle of the night and begin liis work. 
This getting up so early in the morning is a relic of bar- 
barism. It has made hundreds of thousands of young men 
curse the business. There is no need of getting up at 
three or four oY*lock in the winter morning. The farmer 
who persiiits in dragging his wife and children from their 
beds ought to be visited by a missionary. It is time enough 
*to rise after tlie sun has set the example. For what pur- 
pose do you get up? To feed the cattle? Why not feed 
them more the night before ? It is a waste of life. In the 
old times they used to get up about three o'clock in the 
morning, and go to work long before the sun had risen with 
'•healing upcm his wings," and as a just punishment they 
all had tlie ague ; and they ought to have it now. The 
man who cannot get a living upon Illinois soil without 
rising before daylight ought to starve. Eiijjht hours a day 
is enough for any farmer to work except in harvest time. 
When you rise at four and work till dark what is life worth? 
Of what use are all the improvements in farming? Of 
wliat use is all the improved machinery unless it tends to 
give the farmer a little more leisure ? What is harvesting 
now, compared with what is was in the old time? Think 
of the days of reapiug, of cradling, of raking and binding 
and mowing. Think of threshing with the flail and win- 
nowing with the wind. And now think of the reapers and 
mowers, tlie binders and threshing machines, the plows and 
cnltivators, upon which the farmer rides protected from the 
sun. If, with all these advantages, you cannot get a living 
without rising in the middle of the night, go into some 
other business. You should not rob your families of sleep. 
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Sleep 18 the best medicine in the world, Tliere ia no sndi 
thiiij; ns lieslth without plenty of sleep. SUep uiilil ym 
are thorouglily resteil and restored. When you work, ' 
work ; and wiien you get through take a good, luDg and 

refresh ing sleep. 
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Another thing — I am a believer in fashion. It ia 
doty of every woumii to make herself aa beaatit'ul ant 
Bitractive aa she possibly can. 

"Handsinnu is as handsome does,*' but she is much 
handsomer il' well dresaed. Every man should look hia 
very btat. I am a believer in good clothes. The time 
never ought to come in this country when you can tell a 
fermer's wife or daughter siinply by the garments she 
wears. I say to every girl and woman, no matter what the 
tuaterial of your dress may he, no matter how cheap and 
coarse it is, cut it and make it in the fashion. I believe in 
jewelry. Some people look upon it as barbaric, hot in my 
judgment, wearing; jewel ry is the first evidence the barbarian 
gives of a wish to be civilized. To adorn ourselves seems 
to be a part of our nature, and this desire seems to be every- 
where and in everything. I have sometimes thought tbat 
the desire for beauty covers the earth wicli flowers. It ia 
this desire that paints the wingsof moths, tints the chamber 
of the shell, and gives the bird its plumage and its song. 
Oh! daughters and wives, if you would be loved, adi 
yourselves — if you would be adored, be beautiful ' 

HOME V8. THE BOAR DING -HOUSE. 

There is anntlier fault common with the farmers of o 
oonntry — tliey want too much land. You Ciinnot, at presen^ 
when taxes aru higli, alToi'd to own land tliat you do i 
Lcvjltivate. Sell 't and let others mak*? t'wm.a a^d hois^ 
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In tlufl way wliat yea keep will be enhanced in value. 

Fanners I -uglit to own llie liiiid tlicy cultivate, and cultivate 
what tlicy uwii. Renters c;iri liurUly be called fiirmers. 
Tliere can be iiu sncli tiling in tliD highest sense as a lionie 
unk'33 you own it. There must be an incentive to plant 
trees, itt beautity the grouniJa, to preserve and improve. 
It elevates a man to own a home, Jt gives a certiun inde- 
pondence, a force of character that is obtained in no other 
way. A man without a home feels like a passenger. There 
is in such a man a little of the vagrant. Honus make 
patriots. lie who has sat by his own flreaide with wHe 
and children, will defend it. When he hears the word 
country prononnced. he thinks of his home. 

few men have been patriotic enough to shoulder a mna- 
Itet in defense of a hoarding house. 

The prospirity and glory of onr country depend upon 
the number uf ourpci'ple wlio are the owners of homes. 
Around ihe fireside eluster the private and the public vir- 
tues of our race. Raise your sons to be independent 
through labor — to pursue some business for themselves, 
and upon their own account— to be self-reliant— to act 
opon tlieir own responsibility, and to take the couseqiiencea 
like men. Teach tiiem above all things to be good, true 
and faithful husbands — winners of love, and builders ot 
Konies. 

INDUSTRY AND BEOTHERHOPD. 

A great many farmers seeiu to think that they are the 
only laborers in tiie world. This is a very foolish thing. 
Farmers eaunot get along without the mechanic. You are 
not independeut of the man of genius. Your prosperity 
dejiends upon iho inveutor. The world advances by the 
asBistaiice of alt luliorers; and all hibor is under obligations 
to Ihe inventions of genius. The inventor does as much 
tlfT AgricultL'Te as he who tills the soli. Ail laboring men 
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should be brothers. Ton are in partnership with the mi 
chanics wlio make your reiipera, your mowers and youi 
; and yon should take intu your granges all the men 
who make their living by honest labor. Tlie laboring 
)eo|)lG shonid unite and sliould protect themselves against 
allidlers. Yuu e:in divide iijaiikiiid into two classes: the 
laborers and iliu idlers, ihe supporters and the supported, 
thu liDiiest and the dislionest. Every man is dishonest who 
Flives upon the unpaid labor of others, no mattL-r if lie occu- 
pies a throne. All laborers should be brothers, Tlie 
J]flb»rers should havu equal rights before the world and 
before the law. And I want every farmer to consider evei 
man who hibors either with hand or brain as his brothi 
Until peiiins nnd labor formed a partnership there was 
LsBth thing as prosperity among men. Every reaper aaj 
■"Blower, every agricultural implement, has elevated tl 
P'work of the f.irmer, and his vocation grows grander wil 
every invention. In the olden time the agriculturist 
ignorant; he knew nothing of machinery, he was the slai 
of Bnperatition. 

The farmer has beeu elevated throngb science, and he 

luld not forget the debt he owes to the mechanic, to the 

:oventor, to the thinker. He slionld remember that al 

rs belong to the same grand family — that they 
iie real kings and queens, the only true nobility. 

■WHAT THE KAILKOADS HAVH DONE — TIIIHTT-THRBE DOZBl^j 
EOGS FOK ONE DOLLAR. 

Another idea entertained by most farmers is that thi 
are in some niysterious way oppressed by every other kind 
of busiijess— that they are devoured by monopolies, espe- 
cially by railroads. 

01' course, the railroads are indebted to the farmers ft 
L their prosperity, and the farmers areiudebted totberaijj^^i 
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I few jeara ago joa endeavored to regulate tbo charges 
ilroid coinpaaiea. Tlio principal complaint you had 
, ma that ihey elmrged too much I'or the transportation of 
com and other cereals t'l ihe East. You sliould renieuiber 
that all freight are paid by tlic consumers of the grain. 
You arc really lutereated in transportation from the East 
to the "West and in local freiglils. The result is that while 
von have put down through freights you have not sucoeeded 
BO well in local freiglits. The exact opposite should lo the 
policy in Illinois. Put down local freights; put them down, 
if you can, to the lowest possible figiire, and let through 
freights take caro of themselves. If all the corn raised in 
Illinois could be transported to New York absolutely free, 
it would fi!ihance but little the price that you would receive. 
What we want is the lowest possible local rate. Instead of 
this you have simply succeeded in helping the East at the 
expense of the West. The railroads are your friends. 
They are jour partners. Tiiey can prosper only where the 
coi.ntry tiirnngh which they run prospers. All iutelligeut 
railroad men know this. They know that present robbery 
is future bankruptcy. They know that the interest of the 
farmer and of the railroad is the same. We must have 
railroads. What can we do without tliein? 

When we had no railroads, we drew, as I said before, our 
grain two hundred miles to market. 

In those days the farmers did not atop at hotels. They 
slept under tlio wagons — took with them their food— fried 
their own bacon, made their own coifee, and ate their meals 
in the snow and rain. Those were the dajs when they 
received ten cents a husliels for corn — when tliey sold four 
bushels of potatoes for a quarter — thirty-three dozen eggs 
for a dollar, and a hundred pounds of pork for a dollar and 
a half. 

Wiiat has made the dlH'crence ? The railroads c 
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your door and they hrniiglil witli tliem the markeTs of the 
wurid. Tiiey ln-ousiliC Nl-w Yurk and Livurpnul nad Lon- 
duri into Illiiuiis, and the Stale lias been clothed ^itli pi-us- 
|>epity as wiih a luautie. It is tho inUa'St of the "inner to 
l)rotcc;t evury great iutercst in the State. In tliese iron 
hi^hwiiya more than three hundred million dollai 
been invested — a sum equal to ten times the original cOBt 
of all the liirid in the State. To make war upon the rail- 
roads is a sliort-sighled aii<l suicidal policy. They should 
be treated tairjy mid should be taxed by the same Btandard 
that tarnis are taxed, and in no other way. If we wish to 
proapur we must act together, and we must see to it that 
every form of labor is protected. 

BD8I>fEda AJib THE MONET QUESTION. 

There has been a long period of depression in all busi- 
ness. The fiirmurfi have suifored least of all. Your land 
is just as rich and productive as ever. Prices have been 
reasonable. The towns and cities have suffered. Stocks 
and bonds have Ghrunk from pur to wurtliless paper. 
Princes have become paupers, and bankers, merchants and 
in it lion aires liave passed into the oblivion of b.inkruptcy. 
The period of depression is slowly passing away, and we 
are entering upon better times. 

A great many poople say that a scarcity of money is onr 
only difflcuity. In my opinion we have money enough, 
but wo lack confidence in each other in the future, 

Tuere has been so much dishonesty, there have been so 
many failures, that the people are afraid to Crust anybody. 
There is plenty of money, but there seems to be a scarcity 
of bnsiuesa. If you were to go to the owner of a ferry, 
and, upon seeing liis boat lying higli and dry on the shore, ' 
should say, " There is a superabundance of ferry-boat," 
he would probably reply, "No, but there is a acarcitjr o( 
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water." So with lis tliere is not a scarcity f mnney, but 
there is a scarcity of biisiiiess. And tliia scarcity springs 
from lack of confidenee in one anotiier. So inaiiy presi- 
dents of savinjrs banlis, even tlmse belmiging to tlie Young 
Men's Cliristian Association, run off with the funds; so 
many railroad and iusuniuce companies are in the bands of 
receivers; there is so much banltruptey on every hand, that 
all capital is held in the nervous clutch of fear. Stowty, 
but surely, we are coming back to honest methods in busi- 
uess. Confidence will return, and then enterprise will nn- 
hick the safe and money will again circulate as of yore; 
the dollars will leave their hiding places, and every one will 
be seeking investment. 

For my part I do not ask any interference on the part of 
the gfivernnient except to undo the wrong it has done. 1 
do not at.k tliat money be made out of nothing. I do not 
ask for the prosperity born of paper. But I do ask tor the 
remonetization of silver. Silver was demonetized by fraud. 
It was an imposition upon evory solvent man; a fraud 
upon every honest debtor in the United States. It assaa- 
sinated labor. It was done in the interest of avarice and 
greed, and should bo undone by honest men. 

The farmers should vote only for such men as are able 
and willing to guard and advance the interests of labor. 
We should know better than to vote for men who will de- 
liberately put a tariff of three dollars a thousand upon 
Canada lumber, when every farmer in the States is a pur- 
ciiaser of lumber. People who live upon the prairies ought 
to vote for cheap lumber. We should protect ourselves. 
We ought to have intelligence enough to know what we 
want and how to get it. The real laboring msn of this 
country can succeed if ihey are united. By laboring men, 
I do not mean only the farmers. I mean all who cuntri- 
bilte in some way to the genera] welfare. They should 
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forget prejudices and party names, and remember only tl 
best interests of the people. Let ua see if we cannot pn 
teet ever/ dejartmunt of industry. Lef. us see if all prop-' 
erty cannot be protected alike and taxed alike, whether 
owned by individuals or corporations. 

Where industry creates and justice protects, prosperity; 
dwells, 

ILLINOIS. 

Let me tell you something about Illinois. We have fifty- 
six thousand square miles of land — nearly thirty-six mil- 
lion acres. Upon these plains wo can raise enough to feed 
and clothe twenty million people. Beneath tiiese prairies 
were hidden, millions of ages ago, by that old mistT, the 
sun, thirty-six thousand sqnure miles of coal, The aggre- 
gate thicltness of these veina is at least fifteen feet. Think 
of a column of eoal one mile square and one hundred miles 
high ! All tliis came from the sun. What a sunbeam such 
a column would bo! Think of all tiiis force, willed and 
left to us by the dead morning of the world! Think of 
the fireside of the future around which will sit the fathers, 
mothers and children of the years to be! Think of the 
sweet and happy faces, the loving and tender eyes that will 
glow and gleam in the sacred light of all these flames ! 

We have the best country in the world. Is there any 
reason that our fanners should not bo prosperous and happy 
men ! They have every advantage, and within their reach 
are all the comforts and conveniences of life. 

Do not get the land fever and think yon must buy all tba- 
land that joins yon. Get out of debt as soon as yoa pos- 
sibly can. A mortgage casts a shadow on tho sunniest 
field. There is no business under the sun that ran pay ten 
per cent. 

WHAT A DOLLAB CAN DO. 

Aineworth K. Spofford gives the following facta aboi 
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intereet : " One dollar loaned for one hundred years at six 
per cent., with the interest collected annnally and added 
to the principal, will amonot to three hundred and forty 
dollara. At eight per cent, it amounts to two thousand 
two hundred and three dolhira. At three per cent, it 
amounts only to nineteen dollars and twenty-five cents. 
At ten per cent, it ia thirteen thousand eight hundred and 
nine dollars, or about seven hundred times as much. At 
twelve per cent, it amounts to eighty-four thonsand and sev- 
enty-five dollars, or more than four thousand times as much. 
At eighteen per cent, it amounts lo fifteen mitliou one hun- 
dred and forty-five thousand and seven dollara. At twon- 
ty-fonr per cent, (which we sometimes hear talked of) it 
reaches the enormous sum of two hillion five hundred and 
Cftj-one million seven hundred and ninety-nine thonsand 
four hundred and four diiUars." 

One dollar at compound interest, at twenty-four per 
cent., for one hundred years, would produce a sum equal 
to our national debt. 

Interest eats night and day, and the more' it eats the 
hungrier it grows. The farmer in debt, lying awake at 
night, can, if he listens, hear it gaaw. If he owes nothing, 
he can hear his corn grow. Get out of debt as soon aa 
you possibly can. Ton have supported idle avarice and 
lazy economy long enough. 

HOW A MAN SH017LD TKEAT HIS WIFE AMD CHILDFSB. 

Above all, let every farmer treat his wife and children 
with infinite kindness. Give your sons and daughters every 
advantiige within your power. In the air of kindness they 
will grow about you like flowers. They will fi!l your homes 
with sunshine and all your years with joy. Do not try to 
mil! by force. A blow from a parent leaves a scar on the 
.fiSnlt. i should feel ashamed to die surrouudud by ohildi'eu 
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I had whipped. Think of feeling upon your dying lips tl 
kiss nf a child you had Btruck. 

See to it that; juur wile has every convenience. Make 
her life worth living. Never aUow her to become a servant. 
Wives, weary and worn; niothera, wrinkled and beut be- 
fore their time, till homes with grief and shame. If you 
are not able to hire help fur your wives, help them your- 
selves. See that they hiive tbe best utensils to work with. 
Women cannot create things by magic. Have plenty of 
wood and coal — good cellars and plenty in tliem. Have 
cisterns, so that you can have plenty of rain water for wash- 
ing. Do not rely on a bai-rel and a board. When the raliii 
comes the board will be lost or the hoops will be off the"' 
barrel. 

Fanners should live like princes. Eat the best things 
you raise, and sell the rest. Have good things to cook and 
good things to cook with. Of all people in our country, 
you should livetlie best. ' Throw youruiiserable little stoves 
out of the window. G-et ranges, and have tlieiii so built 
that your wife need not burn her face off to get you a. break- 
fast. l)o not make her cook in a kitchen hot as the ortho- 
dox pardition. The beef, not the cook, should be roasted, 
It is jiiat as easy to have things convenient and right as to 
have them any other way. 

INQEESOLL ON COOKGRT. 

Cooking is one of the fine arts. Give your wives and 
daughters things to cook, and things to cook with, and they 
become most excellent cooks. Good cooking is 
the basis of civilization. The man whose arteries and veins 
are filled with ricii blood made of good and well-cooked 
food, has pluck, courage, endurance and noble impulses. 
Remember that yonr wife should have things to conk witlh 

In the good old days there would be eleven chUdcei^ 
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the family and only one skillet. Everj thing was broken 
or cracked or lojined nr Inst. 

Tliere ouglit to bu a law making it a crime. pnni«habl3 
by iiiiprisonrneiit, to fry bi;efsteak. lii'oilit; it ia just as 
easy, and when broiled It ia delicious. Fried beefsti'nk is 
not fit fur a wild tioast. Yon can broil even on a stove. 
Shut tiiD front daniptr — open the back one, then take off a 
griddle. There will then be a draft downwards llirough 
this opening;. Put on jotir steak, nsing a wire brnlh r, and 
not a particle of smoke will touch it. for tlie I'easoii tliat the 
smoke f;oes down. If jou try to hroil it with tlie front 
damper open, the smoke will rise. For broiling, cual, even 
soft coal, makes a better iire than wood. 

There is no reason why farmers should not have fresh 
meat all the year round. Tliei-e is certainly no sense in 
stuffing your.-eir full <d'salt meat every morning, and making 
a well or n cisti-rri of your stomach for tlie n:>t of the day. 
Every farjner should have an ice hou^e. Upon or near 
every farm is some stream from which jdenty of ice can be 
obtained, and iho long snmmer days made delightful. Dr. 
Draper, one of the world's greati'St scientists, says that ice 
water ia healtliy, and that it has done away with many of 
the low forms of fevtir in the great cities. Ice has beoime 
one of the necessaries of civilized life, and without it there 
is very little comfort. 

THE HAPPT HOME. 

Make your homes pleasant. Have your houses warm 
and comfortable tor the winter. Do not baild a story-and- 
a-half bouse. The lialf-story is simply an oven in which, 
during the snmmer, you will bake every iiii;ht, and feel in 
tlie morning as tiiongli only the rind of yourself was lelt. 

Decf>rate your rooms, oven if you do so with cheap 
eiuravinga. The cheapest are far better than none. Have 
bouka — have papers, and read them. Toa have more 
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leisure than the dwellers in cities. Beautify yonr groands 
with pliinta and flowers and vines. Eave good gardens. 
Remember that everytliiiigof beauty tenda to the elevation 
of man. Every little mtirniiig glory whose purple boGom 
is thrilled with the aiuoi-ous kisses of tlie sun, tends to put 
a blossom in your lieait. Do not judge of the value of 
evcrytliing by tlia market reports. Every flower about a 
house certifies to the refinement of somebudy. Every vine, 
climbing and blossoming, tells of love aud joy. 

Make your houses eomfortable. Do not huddle together 
in a little room around a red-hot stove, with every window 
fastened down. Do not live in this poisoned atmosphere, 
and then, wlien one of your children dies, put a piece in 
the papers commencing with, "Whereas, it has pleased 
divine Providence to remove from our midst — -" ilave 
plenty of air, and plenty of warmth. Comfort is health. 
Do not imagine anything is unhealthy simply because it is 
pleasant. This is an old and foolish idea. 

Let your children sleep. Do not drag them from tlieir 
beds in the darkness of night. Do not compel tUem to 
associate all that is tiresom«, irksome and dreadful with 
cultivating the soil. In thia way you bring farming into 
hatred and disrepute. Treat your children with infinite 
kindness — treat them as equals. There is no happiness in 
a home not filled with love. Where the husband hates Ms 
wife— where the wife hates the husband ; where chiidrea 
hate their parents and each other — there is a hell npoa 
earth. I 

There is no reasoji why farmers sbonld not be the kindeatT 
and most eottivated of men. There is nothing in plowing 
the fields to make men cross, cruel and crabbed. To louk 
upon the sunny slopes covered with daisies does not tend 
to make men unjust. Whoever labors for the happiness a 
those he loves, elevates himself, no matter wliether ] 
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works in the dark and dreary shops, or in tliG perriimed 
fields. To work lor others is, in reality, the only way in 
wiiidi a mail can work fur liiinselt'. Seltiishiiess is ignor- 
ance. S)jccii1atur3 cannot malve unless eotnebocly loses. Id 
the realm of speculation, every success has at least oua 
victim. The )iarvest reaped l*y the fanner benefits all and 
iiijnies none. For Ijini to succeed, it is not necessary that 
some one should fail. The same is true of all prodm 
of alt laborers. 

THE COLOKEl's VIEW OF "fiOLlD C 

I can imagine nu condition that carries with it such a 
protnise of joy as that of the fanner in the early winter. 
He had liia cellar filled — he lias made every preparation for 
the days of snow and storm — he looks forward to three 
months of ease and rest; to three months of fireside con- 
tent; three months with wife and children; three months 
of long, delightful evenings; three months of home; three 
months of solid comfort. 

When the life of the farmer is such as I have described, 
the cities and towns will not be filled with want — the streets 
will not be crowded with wrecked rogues, broken bankers, 
and bankrupt speculators. The fields will bo tilled, and 
country villages, almost hidden by trees, and vines, and 
flowers, filled with industrious and happy peoph', will nes- 
tle in every vale and gleam like gems on every plain. 

Tlio idea must be done away with that there is something 
intellectually degrading in cultivating the soil. Nothing 
can bo nob]-?, than to be useful. Idleuess should not be 
respectable. 

If farmers will cultivate well, and without waste ; if they 
will 80 build that their houses will be warm in winter and 
cool in summer; if they will plant trees and beantify their 
homes; if they will occupy their leisure in reading, in 
thinking, in improving their minds and in devising ways 
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Bnd moans to make iheir business profitftble and pies 
1 if tliey will live marer togellier and cultivate siiciabilit^ 
I if tliey will came togtlht-r olYcn; it" tboy will have readitj 
I rooms and citlilvale music; if limy will liave biitb-ruom 
ice-liouses and grind gardens; if their wives can have t 
I easy time, if the nights can be taken fur sleep ami 
i evenings fur unjuyiuent, everybody will be id love with 
fields. Ilap|>i[iL-sd sh'iuld be the objuct of life, and if I 
on tlie fann can be inade really hap|iy, the children wiff 
! frniw up in Inve with the meaduws, tlia streams, the woods 
I and the uld home. Around the farm will cling and cluster 
[ the hajjpy memories of tlm delightful years. 

RL-meraber, I jiray yon, that yoa are i[i partnership with 

all hilior— that you should join hands with alt the sons and 

I dunifhters of toil, and that all who work belong to the same 

I noble family. 

Fur my part, I envy the man who has lived on the same 
f broad acres from his boyhood, who cultivates the tieW 
; where in youth he played, and lives where his father lir j 
md died. _ 

I tan imagine no sweeter way to end one's life than in 
\ the quiet of the country, out of tliu mad nice for money, 
L place and power — far from the demands of business — out 
f the dusty highway where fools struggle and strive I 
the hollow praise ot other fools. 

Surrounded by these pleai^ant iields and faithful friendl 
' by those I have loved, I hope to end my days. And this I 
hope may be the lot of all who hear my voice. I hope that 
you, in the country, in houses covered willi vines and 
clothed with flowers, looking from the open window upon 
rustling fields ot corn and wheat, over which will run the 
sunshine and the shadow, surrounded by those whoso livea 
you have tilled with joy, will pass away serenely as C 
^utumn die^.' 
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n.— COL. INGERSOLL'S GREAT SPEECH TO THi: 
VETERAN SOLDIERS. 



DELIVERED AT INDIANAPOLIS. 



REASONS WHY THE COLONEL 13 NOT A DEMOCKAT. 
[From Ikf Indiaaafalis Ji'urna/.] 

Ladies and Gentlkmer — Fellow Citizens and CmzBS 
SoLDlEHs: 1 am opposed to the DeniocratiL- party, and I 
will tell jou wliy. Every Stiite that seeeded from the 
United States was a Democratic State. Every ordinance 
of seceasion timt was drawn was drawn by a Democrat. 
Every man that endeavored to tear the old flag from the 
heaven that it <>nriches was a Democrat. Every man thai, 
tried to destroy this nation was a Democrat. Every enemy 
tliia great republic has had for twenty years has been a 
Democrat. Every man that shot Union soldiers was d 
Democrat. Every man tliat starved Union soldiers and 
refused them in the extremity of death, a crust, was a Dem- 
ocrat. Every man that loved slavery better than liberty 
was a Democrat. Tlia man that assassinated Abraham 
Lincohi was a Democrat. Every man that sympathized 
with the assassin — every man giad tiiat the noblest Presi- 
dent ever elected was assassinated, was a Democrat. Every 
man that wanted the privilege of whipping another man to 
make him work for him for nothing and jjay him with lashes 
on his nuked hack, was a Democrat. Every man that 
raised bhiiid-honnds to pur^^iie human beings was a Demo- 
crat. Every man that clutched fnmi shrieking, shuddering, 
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croncliing mothers, liabcs from tlicir breasta, and sold thoj 
into slitvery, was a Di-iii'icrat, Every man that iinpaire 
tlio crodit of the United States, every man that awoi-c we 
would never pay the bonds, every man that swore we would 
never redeem tho greenbacks, every mali^ncr of his conn- 
try's credit, every calpuiniator of his country's honor, was 
a Doiiiocrat. Every man that resisted the draft, every mau 
that hid in the buislies and shot at Union men simply be- 
cause they were endeivoriiig to enforce the laws of tlieir 
cnmitry, was a Democrat. Every man that wept over the 
corpse of slavery was a Democrat. Every man that eursed 
Lincoln because he issued tlie priiclaination of emancipation 
— the grandest piijier since the Declaration of Independence 
— every one of tlieni was a Demoerat, Every man that 
denounced the soldiers that bared their bosoms to the storms 
of shot and shell for the honor of America and for the sacred 
rights of man, was a Democrat. Every man that wanted 
an uprising in tlie North, that wanted to release the rebel 
prisoners tliat they might hurn down the homes of Union 
Soldiers above the heads of their wives and children, while 
the hrave husbands, the heroic fathers, were in the front 
lighting for the honor of the old flag, every one of them was 
a Democrat. I am not througli yet. Every man that l)e- 
lieved this glorious nation of ours is a confederacy, every 
man that believed tiie old banner carried by our fathers 
through the Ticvolution, through the war of 1812, carried J 
by our brothers over tlie plains of Mexico, carried by onM 
brothers over tiie fields of the rebeUion, simply stix)d for a^ 
contract, simply stood for an agreement, was a Democrat. 
Every man who believed that any State could go out of the 
Union at its pleasure, every man that believed the grand 
fabric ol' the American Government could be m..de to crum- 
le instantly into dust at the t>iueh of treason, was a Dem- 
ocrat. Every man that helped &> bum orphan aayluma in 
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New York, was a Democnit; every man ttiat tried to fire 
the city of Nuw York, aUliuu^h he knew timt tlioiiaanda 
would perish, and knew that the great Borpcnts of finme 
kapiri}; fmin l>uilding9 would dut;;h children from their . 
mothers' arms — every wretch that did it waa a Democrat. 
Recollect itl Every man that tried to spread sinali-pox 
and yellow fever iii the I^orth, as tlie instrumental it its of 
civilized war, was a Dciiioonit. Soldiers, every scar yon 
have got on your heroic bodies was given you by a Demo- 
crat. Every sear, every ana that is lacking, every limb 
that is gone, every sear is a souvenir of a Diimocrat. I 
want you to recollect it. Every man that was the enemy 
of hnniaii liberty in this country was a Democrat. Every 
man thai wanted Ihe fruitof nil the heroiarn of all the ages 
to turn tu aslies upon the lips — every one was a Democrat. 

WUV THE COLONEL IS A REPDBLICAN. 

lam a Republican. I will tell jou why: This is the 
only free government in the world. The Kepuhlican party 
made it so. Tiie Ropublicnn party took the chains from 
4,000,0110 of people. The Republican party, with the 
wand of progress, touched the auction-block and it became 
a 8chool-h"Use. Thn Republican party put dnwn the re- 
bellion, saved the nation, kept tho old banner afloat in the 
air, and declared that slavery of every kind should be ex- 
tirpated from the face of tho eontinenl. What more? I 
am a Republican because it is the only free ]>arty that ever 
existed. It is a party that has a platform as broad as hu- 
manity, a platform as broad aa the human race, a party 
that says you shall have all the fruit of the labor of your 
hands, a party that says you may think for yourself; a 
part" that saya no chains for the handa, no fetters for the 
8oul. (A voice — "Amen." Cheer?,) At this point the 
1 besati to descend, and it looked aa if a heavy shower 
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was impending. Several umlirellas were pnt up. Got. 
Hoyes — "God bless you! Wliat is rain to suldie 
Voice — "Goaliuad; we don't niiud tlie rain." (It was 
. proposed to adjourn ttje meeting to Masonic Hall, but the 
motiifii was voted down by an overwhelming inajurity. and 
Mr. Ingersoll proceeded.) I iiin a Rejuiiilican because tUe 
r'epal>1icuri party says this country is a natiuu, and not a 
confL-deracy. I am liere in ludiaua to speak, and I have 
aa good a right to speak liere in ludtuiia as though I liad 
been b'lrn on this stand — not because the State flag of In- 
diana waves over Jiie. 1 wonld not know it it I should see 
it. You have the same right to speak in Illinois, not be- 
cause the State flag of Illinois waves over you, but because 
that banner, rendered sacred by the blood of all the lierues, 
waves over me and you, I am in favor of this being a na- 
tion. Think of a man gratifying his entire ambilion in tha 
State of Rhode Island. We want this to be a nation, and 
you can't have a great, ^rand, splendid people witboat a 
great, grand, splendid country. The {jreut plains, the 
Bubliuie mountains, the great nislung, roaring rivers, shores 
lashiid by Iwo oceans, and ihe grand anthom of Niagara, ' 
mingle and enter, us it were, in the character of every ' 
Amcriuan citizen, and make him or tond to make I 
gn'at and a grand character. I am for the Ri-publictiD 
party because it eays tlie governtneiit has as much right, | 
as muuli power to protect its citizens at home as abroad. ^ 
Tlie Ri publican party don't say you have to go away froiiil 
home to get the protection of the government. The Dei 
cratiu pHity says the government can't maifli its tiuop 
into the South to jiroteet the rights of the citizens. It ii 
lie. The gcjvernment claims tiie riyiit, and it is ctnicedot 
that tlu( guvei-nnieiit has tlio right, to go to ,*our hiil 
on ai'e sitiiiig by yi'Ur liiesido with your wife t 
u about y 
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playirrg with the yarn, and everjbody happy and sweet — 

the giivcriinienl claims tlio right to g'l tn your fireside and 
take yriii by force ai)d put you into tlie army : lake yoa 
down t) thcj valley and thu shiid'iw I'f hell, set you by the 
ruddy, friiring gtitis, and make ynu fight for your flag. 
Ktiw, that hi-iiig so, when the war is ovi-r and your country 
is victoriiius, and yiiu go back to ynur huine, and a lot of 
Deitidcrats want to trample upon your rights, I want to 
know if the government that tiKik ynu from yonr tireside 
and made ynu tight for it, I want to know if it is not bound 
to tight for you. The flag that will not protect its pro- 
teclors is a dirt" rug that contaminates the air in which it 
waves. The government that will not defend its delcnders 
is n disgrace to the nations of tlie wurld. I am a Republi- 
cen because the Republican party says, " We wilt protect 
the rights of Ajntrican citizens at home, and if necessary 
wo will march a» army into any State to protect the rights 
of tlm htiniblust American citizen in that State." I nm a 
KepnbliciUi becausi; th it party allows ino to be tree — allows 
me to do my t»wn thinking in my own way. I an) a Re- 
publican because it is a party grand enough and splendid 
cnoiifih and sublime enough to invite every human being 
in favor of liberty and progress to tight shoulder to shoul- 
der tor the advancement of mankind. It invited the Meth- 
odist; it invites the Caiholic; it invite;! the Pjeshyterian 
and cvL'ry kin'i of sectarian ; it invites the frce-lhinker ; it 
invites the iiiti lei. provided ho is infavor of giving to every 
other human being every chance and every right that he 
claims for himself. 1 am a Republican, I tell you. There 
is iiioni in the Ri-publican air lor every wing; there is 
room on the Ri'puhlican scii iMrovory sail. Republicanism 
savs to every inan : "Let ynur soul hi like an eagle; fly 
nut ill the t;reHt dnnn- of ihuuj;ht, an r question the stars 
rd^^uui'iiull." But the Democratic party eayn; "Bu bliad 
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L dead tree, aud only Ik 




I owls; sit on the dry Irinb of i 
[ yrhcu Tildi-u & Co. tell joii to, 

In the Uejnihliciin party there are no followers. We ft 
[•all lenders. There ia not a parly chain. The 

parly hish. Atij man tliat dues not love this cnnulry, any* 
I luaii tli.it dues not love liberty, any man thtit is not Jnlavor 
[ of huinitn pro.-ress. that is not in favor of giving to othfira 
LbII he chtitns fur himself; we don't ask hiin to vote the 
[ Kcpublic^in ticket. You can vote it if yoii please, and if 
F there is any Democrat within liearing who expects to die 
\ before another election, we are willing that be should vote 
( Republican ticket, simply as a consolation upon bis 
I'dfath-bed. What more ? I am a Be|iuhlican because that 
t parly believes in free labor. It believes that free labi 

;ivo us wealth. It believes in free thought, becauseii 
I believes that free ihonght will give us truth. Tou don*| 
know what a grand party yon belong to. I never want an^ 
holier or grander title of nubility than that I behmg to tJie 
Republican party and have fought for the liberty of man. 
The Kfpnblican party, I say, believes in free labor. TIm 
Republican party also believes in slavery. What kind i 
slavery? In enslaving the forces of nature. 

Wo believe that free labor, that free thought, have eii- 

I staved the forces of nature, and made them work for man. 

t We make old attraction of gravitation work for us; we 

[ make the lightning do our errands; we make steatn bam- 

f mer and fashion what we need. The forces of nature are 

I the slaves of the lie publican party. They have got no backs 

[ to 1 e whipped ; they have got no hearts to be torn — no 

hearts to be broken ; ibey cannot be separated from their 

; they cannoi be ilrafrged f-'oni the bosoms of their 

hu&bands ; they wo k night and day and they cannot tiro. 

Tou cannot whip tuem, you eanmit starve them, and a 

Democrat eveu can be trusted with one of them. I t 
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you I am a Republican. I believe, aa I told you, that 
' free labor will give ua tbeso slaves. Free labor will 
produce all these things, and everything you liave got 
to-diiy has been produced by Free labor, nothing by slave 
labor. 

Slavery never invented but one machine, and that waa a 
threshing- machine in the shape uf a whip. Free labor has 
invented all the machines. We want to come down to the 
philosophy of these thinga. The problem of free labor, 
when a man worlis for the wifd he loves, when he works 
for the little children he adores — the proljlem is to do the 
most work in the shortest space of time. The problem of 
slavery is to di» the least work in the longest space of time. 
Thatis the diffurLTice. Free labor, love, affection — they 
have invented everything of use in this world, I am a 
Republican. 

I tell jMu, my friends, this world is getting better every 
day. and the Democratic party is getting smaller every day. 
See the advanoement we have niade in a few years, see what 
we have done. We have covered this nation with wealth, 
and glory, and witli liberty. This is the first free govern- 
ment in the world. The Republican party is the first party 
that was not founded on some compromise with the duvih 
It is the first party of p;;re, square, Ijonest principle; the 
first one. And we have got the first free couutry that ever 
existed. 

And right hero I want to thank every soldier that 
fought to make it free, every one living and dead. I 
want to thank you aguiu, and again, and again. You made 
the first free government in the world, and we must not 
forget the di-ad heroes. Iftliey were hero they would vote 
the Repiihlican ticket, every one of them, I tell you we 
must not forget them. 
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,. INQEKSOLL S RKMAttKABLB VISION f)NK OF 

BLUQUEST EITEiOTS IN THB ENQLISil LAHOUAOB. 



OF THE MOST ^H 

NOUAOB. ^^ 



i 

^^^■voi 

^^^^B The past, as it were, rises before me like a dream. Again 
^^^fire Ki'u ill tiiu gi't^at sini^gle t'nr natiuiml life. We hear tlie 
w Bound -li' preparation — the music of tliQ boisterous drums — 

the silver voi:ea of heroic bugles. We see tliou-aiida uf 
ossein hinges, and licar the appuals of orators; we see the 
I' piklu (.-huL-ks nf woiiiL-ii, anil the flnslicd fiices of men ; aod 

in tlioiie assemlihigua we see all the dead who9o dust we 
Imve covered willi flowers. We lose sight of tliem no 
more. Wo are willi them when tht'y enlist in the trres 
' ai'iTiy of freedom. Wo sue tliem part with tlmse they love.J 

tiiiine ui'i! walking for tlie last time in quiot woody phic 
with the maidens they adore. Wo hoar the whisperinj^s 
and tlio swoot vows of eti'rnal love as they lingerinijly 
piirt forever. Others are bending ovtr cradles kissing 
habos that are asleep. Some; are receiving the blessings q ~ 
old men. Some are parting with mothers who hold thei 
and press them to their hearts again and again, and sayJ 
nniliing ; and some are talking with wives, and endeavoring 
with brnvu words spoken in the old tones to drive away the 
awful fear. We see them part. We see the wife standing 
in Iho door with thobabe in her arms — standing in the s 
light sobbing — at the turn of the road a hand waves — sliQg 
answers liy holding high in her loving hands the child, 
is jioiie, and forever. 

Wo eeo them all as they march proudly away under tl 
fliunting flags, keeping time to tlie wild grand 
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war — maR'h 



n the streets of the great cities — thn 



the towns and aciMss the prairies — down to the fields c 
fc^hiry, to do and to die for the eternal riglit. 

We go with thuni one and all. Wo are by their side o 
i the gory fields, in all the liuapitals of pain — oa alLtl 
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weary marclies. Wc ptaiid guard with them in the wild 
atunii and lunlcr the qiiiit 8E;ii8. Wo are with tiicm in 
raviuiis miiiiing with hluod — in the furrows nf old fialda. 
We are witli them bttwoen contending hoBts, unahlfi to 
uiiive, wild with thirst, thu life ebbinp; slowly away aiiiimg 
the withLToil leaves. We see Ihem pierced by h^lb and 
turn with shells in the trenches of furts, and in the whirl- 
wind of the charge, where men become iron with nerves 
of steel. 

We are with them in the prisons of hatrod and famine, 
but huniiin speech can never tell what they endured. 

We are at iioine when the news comes that they are dead. 
We see the maiden in the shadow of iier sorrow. We see 
thu silvered head uf the old man bowed with iho la^t grief. 

The past rises before us, and we see four millions of 
human beings g'lverned by the lash — we see them bound 
hand and foot — we hear the strokes of cruel whips — we see 
the hoiuids tracking women through tangled swampa. We 
see babes sold from the breasts of mothers. Cruelty un- 
speakable! Ontrage iiidnitul 

Four million bodies in chains— four million souls in fetters. 
All the sacrc-d relations of wife, mother, father and child, 
trampled beneath the brutal feet of might. And all this 
was done under onr own beautiful banner of the free. 

The past rises ijefire us. We hear the roar and shriek of 
thebnrstingsiiell. The broken fetters fall. There heroes 
died. We hiok. Instead of slaves we see men and 
women and children. The wand of progress touches the 
auction-block, the slave-pen, and the whipping-post, and we 
see homes and firesides, and school houses and hooks, and 
where all was want and crime, and cruelty and fear, we see 
the faces of the free. 

These heroes are dead. They died for liberty — they 
died tor us. Tliey are at rest They sleep in the laud tliey 
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made free, nnder the flag tliey rendered stainless, under 
the solemn pineR, tlie sad hemlocks, the teart'til willnwa, 
the emhracing vines. Tliey sleep beneath ihe shadows of 
the clouds, carelcjij alike of sunahino or storm, each in tho 
wioduwk'SS palace of rest. Earth may run red with other 
wars — tlieyare at peace. In the midst of battle, in the 
roar of conflict, they found the serenity of death. I hava^ 
one sentinjent for tho sotdlora living and dead — cheers fi 
the Hving and tears for the dead. 

MOBG SOLIt> SHOT. 



Now, my friends, I have given yoa a few reasons why I 
am a Republican. I liave given you a few reas{)na why I 
am not a Democrat. Let me say .mother thing. The 
Democratic party opp«i8ed avtry movement of the array of 
the KepuhUc, every one. Don't be fooled. Imagine tlio 
meanest resolution that you can think of — that is the reso- 
lution the Democratic party passed. Imagine the meanest 
thing you can think of — tiiat is what tliey did ; and I want 
you to recollect that the Democratic party did these devilish 
things when the fate of this nation was trembling in the 
balance of war. I want you to recollect another thing: 
when they tell you about hard times, that the Democratic 
party made the hard times; that every dollar we owe to- 
day was made by the Southutn and Northern Democracy. 

When we commenced to put down the rebellion wc had 
to borrow money, and the Democratic party went into the 
markets of the world and impaired the credit of the United 
States. They slandered, they lied, they maligned the 
credit of tlie United States, and to auch an extent did they 
do this, that at one time during the war paper was only j 
worth about 34 cents on the dollar, (ruld went up to $2.9 
What did that mean i It meant that greenbacks were worth I 
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on the dollar. Wliat became of the other 66 

I uentsJ They were lied out of the greenbacks, they were 
(;a]utniiiate<] out uf the green baeks, by the Democratic 
parly of the Nurth. Two-tliirda of the debt, two-tliirds of 
the burden now upon the shoulders of American industry, 
were placed there by the slanders of the Democratic party 
of the North, and the other tliird by the Democratic party 
of the Soutlt. And when you pixy your taxes keep an 
account and charge two-thirds to the Northern Democracy 
and one-third to the Southern Democracy, and whenever 
yon have to earn the money to pay the taxes, when you 
have to blister your hands to earn thiU money, pull off the 
blisters, and under each one, as the foundation, you will 
find a Democratic lie. 

Recollect that the Democratic party did all the things of 
which 1 have told you, when the tate of our nation was 
submitted to the arbitraiiient of the sword. Recollect they 
did these things when your husbands, your fathers, your 
brothers, your chivalric sons were fighting, bleeding, suffer- 
ing upon the fields of the South, where shot and shell were 
crashing through their sacred flesh, where they were lying 
upon the field of battle, the blood slowly oozing from the 
pallid, mangled lips of death ; when they were in the hos- 
pitals of pain, dreaming broken dreams of home, and 
seeing fever pictures of the ones they loved ; when they 
were in the prison pens of the South, with no covering but 
the clouds, no bed except tlie frozen earth, no food except 
euch as worms had refused to eat, and no friends except 
insanity and death. Recollect it. I have often said that 

, 1 wisliod there were words of pure hatred out of which I 
might construct sentences like serpents, sentences like 
enakes, sentences that would writhe and hiss — I could then 
give my opinion of the Northern allies of the Southern 
re held. 
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THBEB IMPOBTANT QOESTIOITS UfSWEBBD- 

There are three questions now submitted to 
pL-ople. Tiie Gnt is. Shall the people timt sav^d thia 
country rnle it! Shall the men who eavei] the old flag huld 
it 1 iilmll tl)^ men wlio saved the ship ut' Stute sail it ? or 
Bhall the reliels wiillc her quarter-deck, give the orders and 
sink !t. Thi't is the gueetiun. Sliallasulid South, a united 
Suiilh, united by assaitsi nation and murder, a South solidi- 
fied hy the shot-gun ; shall a united South, with the aid of 
a divided North, shall they control this great and spk-ndid 
country ) Well, then the North must wake up. We are 
right back where wu were in IStil. This is simply a pro- 
longation of tlie war. This is the war uf the idea, the other 
was the war of the musket. The other was the war of 
cannon, this is the war of thought; and vra have got to 
heat iheni in tliis war of thought, recllect that. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the men who endeavored to destroy tl 
country rule it'( Shall the men that said, Thia is m 
nation, have charge of the nation! 

The next qnestiuu is, Shall wo pay our debts? We 
to borrow some money to pay fur shot and shell to shoot 
Democrats with. We found that we could get along with 
a few less Democrats, but not with any less country, and 
BO we borrowed the money, and the question now is, will 
we pay it ? And which pmty is the iLiost apt to pay it, the 
liepublican party, that madethedebt— the party that swore 
it was constitutional, or the party that said it was unconsti- 
tutional? Whenever a Democrat sees a greeiiliack, the 
greenback says to the Democrat, " I am one of the fellows 
that whipped you," Wlienever a Republican sees a green- 
back, tiio greenback says to him, "You and 1 put down^ 
the rebellion and saved the country." Now, niy frieii 
you have heard a great deal about tlnauceB. Nearly ovt 
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body that talks about il gets as drj- as if they liad been 

ui the tinu] huinc of the Deiiiucratic parly lor forty years. 

ISGEKSOLL ON THE MONEY QUESTION. 

I will give yon my iileas alinnt finances. In the first 
plucti the gi>verniiiGril iluiTt siippurt tlic- people ; the pe<iple 
snpport the giiverninent Tiie governiueiit pjiases around 
the hat, tliu governinciit passes arouml the alms disli. 
True ciiODgh, it htis a mushet behind It, but it is a perpetual, 
chronic p.iiipLT. It passet>, I told you, the alms-dish, and 
we all throw in onr share — exci-pi Tilden. This guvern- 
ineiit is a pcri'etiial Konsunier. You understand nio, the 
f[oviTiimeiit don't plow ground, tlio goverrniient don't 
raise com and wheat; the governmeiitis simply a perpetual 
consumer; we sujiport the government. Kuw, the idea 
that the government cau make money lor you and I to live 
on — whj-. it is the same as thonyh my hired man should 
issue certificates of my indebtedness to him for nie to 
live on. 

Some people tdl me that the government can impress its 
povi reijjnty 'm 11 piece of paper, and that is money. Well, 
if it is. what's the use of wustiiiglt makin>r one dollar bills? 
It tikes no more ink and no more piiper — why not njake 
$1(HHI bills? Why not make $IOO,OOU,OyO hills and all be 
billionaires } 

If the government can make money, what on earth does 
it collect taxes from yo;i ami ino for! Wliy doii'c it make 
what money it wants, take the taxes out, and give the 
balanire to us? Mr. Grecnbucker, suppose the government 
issued J 1,000.000,000 to-tnorrow, liow would you get any 
of it? (A voice — Steal it.) I was not speaking to the 
Dernocrala. — i'ou would not get any of it unless you had 
.^ygtbtluug to cxdiaujje for iL The f^verauLCDt would not 
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have to hanj^| 



>und and give you yonr average. Fou have 

«me corn, or wheat, or pork to give 

How do you gut jour iminej i By work. Where 3rom I 

I Yoii have lo dig it out of tlie ground. Tiiat is whr i it 

sfroin. In old times there were some men ~-'^ih -j^bt 

I tliL'j could get Bome way lo turn the baser iiiotaU Into ^ Jd- 

' and old gray-haired men, tremhhng, tottering on the verge 

I of the grave, were hunting for something to turn ordinary 

I metals into gold ; tiiey were searching for the fountain of 

} eternal youth, hut they did not find it. No Jiaman ear has 

ever heard the silver gurgle o*' iLe spring of immortal 

youth. 

There used to be mechanics that tried to make perpetai 
motion by coinhinations of wheels, shifting wei^'hls, 
I rolling bHlls; but somehow the machine would never quite 
f run. A perpetual fountain of greenbacks, of wealth with- 
out labor, is jnst as foolish as a fountain of eternal youth. 
The idea that you can produce money without labor is just 
as foolish as the idea of perpetual motion. They are old 
follies under new names. 

Let me tell you another thing. The Democrats seem to 
think that you can fail to keep a promise so long that it ia 
as good as though you had kept it. They say you caa 
I stiuiip the sovereignty of the government upon paper. T 
[ other diiy I saw a piece of silver bearing the sorereij 

stamp of Jnliiiii Cfflsar. Julius CEesar has been dust about 
[ two thousand years, but that piece of silver was worth just 
i as much as though Julius Caesar was at the head of the 
Koman legions. Was it his sovereignty that made it valu- 
1 able* Suppose he had put it upon a piece of paper — it 
would have been of no more value than a Democratic 
I promise. 

[ Another thing, my friends, this debt will bo paid ; ynu 
Ljiced jiut worr^ about ih^t. Tho Dctqucr^ts ou^httuus^ 
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it. They lost tlie snit and they ought to pay the costs. 
But we aro willing to pay our share. It will be paiJ. The 
hiilderd of the debt have not a iiiorlgane on a continent, 
Tlicy hnte a ti;ortgagc on the hojior of the Rijjjublieun 
piirty. and it is on record. Every blade ofgi..js tliat 
;^rows upon tul^ •continent is a yiiaranteo that the dubt will 
be paid ; every field of bannered corn in the great, j^lorimis 
West is a guarantee that tho debt will be paid ; all the coal 
put iiT7"y in the ground millions of years ago by that old 
miser, the sun, is a guarantee that every dollar of that debt 
will be paid ; all the cattle on the pcairies, pastures and 
plains, every one of thcin is a guarantee that this debt will 
be paid ; every pine sLandiiiir in liie somber forests of the 
North, waiting fi.ir the woodman's ax, is a gnariintee that 
this debt will be paid; all the gold and silver hid in the 
Siei-a Nevada?, waiting for tliQ miner's pick, is a guaran- 
tee thU the debt will be paid ; cvary locomotive, with its 
iLusclei. of iron and breath of flame, and all the boys and 
girls bending over their books at school, every dimpled 
rhild in the cradle, every good man and every good woman, 
and every man that votes the Republican ticket is ■ guar- 
antee that the debt will be oaid, 

MOKE ELOQUENCE. 

What is the next question? The next question is, will 
we protect the Union men in the South 3 1 tell you the 
white Union men have suffered Gnouij;h. It is a crime in 
tha Sonthern States to be a Republican. It is a crime in 
every Suntliern State to love this country, to believe in the 
sacred rights of men. 

1 tell you the colured people have suffered enoui;h, Tlicy 
have been owned by Uemocrats for two hundred years. 
Worse thnn that; tlu-y have been foreeil tn keep the coin- 
ay of their owners. It ia a terrible thing to live with a 
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niiin that steals frnin you. They have suffered enoiigl 

Furtwohiindrod ycnra they were branded hkecatlle. Yi 
fur twu Iuiinir(,'d years every human tie was torn asunder 
by the cruel hand uf nvarice and greed. For two hundred 
years cliildrcri were sold I'roni their mothers, husbands fnun 
their wives, brothers froid lirothers, and sisters from eis- 
ters. Tliere was not during the wliole rebellion a single 
negro tliat was not our friend. We are willing to be recon- 
ciled to our Southern brethren when tliey will treat oap, 
Frii'iids HS men. When they will bo just to tlie friends 
this cfiuTitry; wlicn tliey are in favor of allowing every 
American citizen to liavo liis rights — then we are their 
friends. We are willing to trust them with the Nati 
wlioi they are the friends of the Nation. We are willing 
to ti'iist them with liberty when they believe in libLTty. Wtf\ 
lire willing to trust them witli the black man when th 
L-eiiso riding in the darkness of night — those masked 
wretches — to the lint of the freedman, and notwithstanding 
the ]n'ayers and snp]>I (cations of his fainily, shoot him down ; 
when they cease to consider the massacre of Hamburg as a 
Democratic triumpli, then, I say, we will be their friem 
and not before. 

Now, my friends, tlnnisands of the Southern people, and 
Ihonaands of the Nortliorn Ueioocrats, are afraid that tlio 
negroes are going to pass them in the race fur life, And, 
Mr. Democrat, he will do it unless you attend to your busi- 
ness. The simple fact that you are white cannot save ynu 
always. You hnvo got to bo indnstrious, honest, to culti- 
vate a justice. If y>iu doti't the colored race will pass you, 
as sure as you live. I am for giving every man a cUanGtt'3 
Anyboily that can pass me is welcome. i 

I believe, my frienils, that the iiitellvctual domain of tilfi 
;'nture, like the hind used to he in the Stale of Illinois, is 
uptiu tu pre-emption. The fellow that gets a fact first, that,. 
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is his ; that pets an idea first, that is liis. Every round in 
tlie ladder of fume, tVorji ilio oiiii tliut toucties tlio gr'Uiid 
to tLe lust onu that loans against t!ie fliinin^ sitiiuiiit of 
amliitlun, bulniigs to the l''>ut tlmt gets upini it tirst. 

Mr. X)i iimcrat, — I ])i>!!it <litwii because tliey aru ni'ariy al' 
on thii tirst rnUiiJ of the lathler. — if ynn can't climb, ataad 
one side and let the deserving iiegm juiss, 

INGEi:itaOLL.'s BIU [lORsE-RaCE. 

1 must tell you one thing. I have tild it an niKch, and 
yon have all hoard it, I have no dniibt, litty times from 
others, but I am g"ing to tell it ngaiii because I like it. 

Sii|)|)osc tliere was a great horse-race here b'-ilay, free to 
every horse in tlie wdrld, and to all tiie mules, am] all the 
scrubs, and all the donkeys. At the tap of the drum they 
come to the tine, and tlic judges say " it is a go." Let me 
ask you, wlial does the blooded horse, rusliitig ahead, with 
nostrils disCendi'd, drinking in tlie breatli of his own swift- 
ness, with his mane flving liker manner of victory, with his 
veins standing out all over him, is if a net of life had becD 
cast aronnd liiin — with his thin 1 3ck, liis high withers, his 
tremulous fiaiiks — what does he care how many nmles and 
donkeys run on ihat track? But the Democralic Bcruu, 
with hia chuckle head and lop-ears, with his tail full o( 
cuckle-bnrs, Jumping liigh and sbort, and digging in the 
ground when he feels tlie breath of the coming mule on hia 
cuckle-bur tail, he is the chap that jumps the track and 
says, "I am down on mule equality." 

My friends, the Republican party is the blooded horse in 
this race. 

I stood, a little while ago, in the city of Paris, where 
stood the Bastile, wliere now stands the cohiinn of July, 
surmounted by the ligiLre of liberty. In its right hand is a 
broken chaiu, in its lelt hand a banner ; uf uu its shluing 
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forclicad a glittering star — and as I looked upon it I Ptud, 
audi IS tlie Uopubiiciin party of my citiiiitry. The otiier day 
going it]un<^ tliu mad I carne to tlie pkce wlicro the road 
had been ciinnged, but the giiide-bi>iird was as tln-y bad 
put it twenty yeara before. It puinled diligently in the 
direclinii of adesolate Beld. Kow, that guide-pust bad been 
tbere fur tweiity years. Tlmueauds of puople pa.ssed, but 
nobody liei-ded the hand on the guide-pust, and it stuck 
there throuyli htopin and shine, and it pointed as bard as 
ever aa if tlie road was through the desolate tield ; and I 
said to inyselt, such is the Democratic party of tbe United 
States. 
Tlio other day I came to a river where there bad been a 
■ oiill ; a part of it was tbere yet. An old sign said, " Cash 
for wlicat." The old watyr-wheel was broken, and it bad 
been warped by tlie sun, cracked and split by many winds 
and storms. There hadn't been a grain of wbeat ground, 
there for twenty years. T'lere was nothing in good order 
but tbe dain ; it was as ood a daru as ever I saw, and I 
said to myself, "such is ,]io Democratic party." I was 
going aluiig the road tbe 'ther day, when I came to where 
tbere had once been a hotel, ilut the hotel and barn had 
burned down ; nothing remained but tbe two chimneys, 
nionumenlB of tlie disaster. In tlie road there was an old 
sign, upon which were these words: "Eutertainment for 
man and beast." Tiie word "man" was nearly burned 
ont. There hadn't been a hotel tbere for thirty year&^ 
That sign had swung and creaked in the wind ; the snoff<j 
had fallen upon it in the winter, the birds had sung upon it 
in the summer. Nobody ever stopped at tliat hotel; but 
the sign stuck to it and kept swearing to it, "Entertain- 
ment for man and beast," and I said to myself, "Such is 
the Democratic party of lb« United States." 
Kow, uiy fjrieuds, I want you tu vot« t<h« ^ 
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ticket. I want yoii to swear you will not vote for a man 
wlio opposed putting down tiio rebullion, IwaDtjon to 
Bwear timt you will not vote for a iiiiiu opposed to tlie utter 
abolition cf sliivery. I want you to swear that you will 
not vote for a man who called tlie eoldicrs in the field Lin- 
coln hirelinj^s. I want you to swear that you will not vote 
for a man who denounced Lincoln aa a tyrant. I want you 
to Bwear that you will not vote for any enemy of human 
progress. Go and talk to every Democrat that you can 
Bee; get him by the coat-collar, talk to hiJn, and hold him 
like Coleridge's Ancient mariner, with your glittering eye; 
hold him, toll him all the moan things his party ever did ; 
tell liim kindly ; tell hiiit in a Christian spirit, as I do, but 
tell him. Recollect there never was a more important 
election than the ono you are going to liold in Indiana. I 
want you every ono to swear that you will vote fur glorious 
Ben Harrison. I tell you we must stand by the country. 
It is a glorious country. It permits you and me to be tree, 
It is the only country in the world where labor i.s respected. 
Let us support it. It is the only country in the world 
where tho useful man is the only aristocrat. The man that 
works for a dollar a day, goes home at night to his little 
ones, taking his Uttlo boy on bis knee, and he thinks that 
boy can achieve anything that the sons of the wealthy man 
can achieve. The free seiiools are open to him; he may 
be the richest, the greatest, and the grandest, and that 
thought sweetens every drop of sweat that rolls down tlie 
honest face of toil. Vote to save that country. 

ikoessoll'b beactipul dreah. 

My friends, this country is getting better every day. 

Samuel J. Tilden says we are a nation of thieves and ras- 

cala If tliat is so he ought to be the President. But I 

|im as a calumniator of my country ; a maligner 




of tbiB nation. It is not so. Tliis country iacovored with as] 
hiinat'ortlioii^i-d, thohelijless.theiiiaane.tlieurpliaji, wound- 
ed soldiers. Thieves iind rascals don't build siicli things. 
In the cities of the Atlantic coast this Bunimur, they butlt 
floating hospitals, great ships, and took thu litclo children 
from tiio Bub cellars and narrow, dirty streets of New York 
city, where the Democratic [larty is the strongest, — took 
these pour waild and put them in these great hospitals out at 
Bco, and let the breezes of ocean kiss the roses of health 
back to their ]iullid cheeks. Kascals and thieves do nut do 
80. When Chicago burned, railroads were blocked with 
the charity of the American oeople. Thieves and rascals 
did not do bo 

I am a Republican. The world is getting better. Iliia- 
baiids are treiitii>g tlieir wives better than they used to; 
wives are treating their husbands better. Children are 
better treated than they used to be ; the old whips and gods 
are out of the schools, and they are governing ehildren by 
love and by sense. The world is gutting better; it is gdt- 
ting better in Maine. It has got better in Maine, in ^ 
mont. It is getting biitter in every StatH of the North. 

I liave a dream that this world is growing better arjd bi 
ter every day and every year; ihat there is more charity, 
more jiiatiee, more love every day. I have a dream that 
prisons will not always curse the earth ; that the shadow 
ot the gallows will not always fall on the land; that the 
withered hand of want will not always be stretched out tor 
charity; that tinally wisdom will sit iu the legislature, just- 
ice in the courts, charity will occupy all the pulpits, und 
that finally the world will bo controlled by liberty and love, 

y justice and charity. That is my dream, 

ot come true, it «liall not be my fault. O 
f menee aud prolonged cheering.) 
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in.— COL. INGEKSOLL'S GBEAT SPEECH ON THS 
DECLAKATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 



ME QKANDEST OF DOCUMENTS. 



[J^roni thi Indianapolis J?iiKrwa/.] 

Laries akd Gentlehgn: Tlie Deekration of Inde- 
prtideiiee is this gramlest, the bravest, and the profouiidcat 
pulitit;al docarueiit tliat was ever signed by tlie represent- 
atives of the people. It is tliu eiiibndiiiieiit of physical and 
moral courage and of political wisdom. 

I say pliysical courage, because it was a declaration of 
war against tlio most pnwerful nation tlicn on the globe; a 
declaration uf war by tliirteon weak, unorganized colonies; 
a declaration of war by a few puople, without tnililary 
stores, wilhout wealth, willioiit strength, against the nioat 
powerful kingdom on tlie earth ; a declaration of war miide 
when the British navy, at that day the mistress of every 
sea, was hovering along the coast of America, looking after 
defunsfleas towns and villuges to ravage and destroy, It 
was niaJe when thousands of English soldiers were upon 
our soil, and when the principal cities of America were in 
the substantial possession of the enemy. And so, I say, 
all tilings considered, it was the bravest polilicnl document 
ever signed by man. And if it was physically brave, the 
moral courage of the document is almost infinitely lieyond 
the physical. They hud the courage not otdy, but they 
47 
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had the almost infinite wiadoto, to declare that all men ara 
creuied equal. 

With one blow, with one stroke of the pen, they struck 
down all the cruel, Iieartk'ss barriers that aristocracy, that 
priestcraft, that kingcraft had raised between man and man. 
They stmck down with one imniortal blow that infuniona 
spirit of caste that makes a god almost a beast, and a beast 
almost a god. Witii one word, with one blow, they wipi 
away and ntteriy destroyed all that had been done by 
tnries of war — centuries of hypocrisy — centuries of 
justice. 

What more did they do ? Then they declared that eai 
man h;i8 a ri^ht to live. And what dui^s that mean 
means that he has the right to make his living. It means 
tliat he has the right to breiitiie the uir, to work the Und, 
that he stands the equal of avery other human being be- 
neath the shining stiirs; entitled to the product of his lal 
— the labor of his hand and of his brain. 

Wiiat more? That every man has the right to pai 
his own happiness in his own way. Grander words than 
these have never been spoken by man. 

And what more did these men say? They laid down 
the doctrine that governments were instituted among men 
for the purpose of preserving the rights of the people. The 
old idea was that people existed solely for the benefit (^, 
the State — that is to say, for kings and nobles. 

The old idea was that the people were the wards of kin| 
and priest — that their bodies belonged to one and thi 
Bouls to the other. 
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A EEVELATION AND KEVOLCTION. 



And what more? That the people are the source of 
political power. That was not only a revelation, but it was 

' a revolution. It changed the ideas of people with regai ' 
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to the Bonrce of pitlltical power. For the first time it made 
hiiiiian beings iiieti. Wliat was tlie old idea? The old 
idea was that no political power came from, nor id any 
uiannur belonged tu, the pe<i|)Ie. Tlie old idea was that 
the ]iohlicai power came Iruin the clouds ; that the puli^cal 
power came in some rniracidous way irom heavt;n ; that it 
came down lo kings, and queena, and robbers. Tliat was 
the old idea. Tbe nobles lived npon tlio labor of the 
people; the people liad no riu;ht3 ; the noitlos Btole what 
they had and divided with the kings, and t!ie kings pre- 
tended to divide what they stole with God Aliniglity. The 
source, then, of political power was from above. The 
people were responsible to tlie nobles, the nobles to the 
king, and the people had no political rights whatever, no 
more than the wild beasts of the forest. The kings were 
responsible lo God, not lo tlie people. The kings were 
responsible to die douds, not to the toiling millions they 
robbed and plundered. 

And our forefathers, in this declaration of independence, 
reversed this thing, and said : No, tbe people, they are the 
eource of political powtir, and their rulers, these presidents, 
these kings, are but the agents and servants of tbe great, 
sublime people. For tbe first time, really, in the history 
of the world, the king was made to get off tlie throne and 
the people were royally seated thereon. Tbe people be- 
came the sovereigns, and the old sovereigns became the 
servants and the agents of the people. It is hard for you 
and me now to imagine even the immense results of that 
change. It is hard for you and me, at this day, to under, 
stand how thoroughly it had been ingrained in the braiu of 
almost every man, tbat the king had some woadet't'ul right 
over him ; that in some strange way the king owned him; 
that in some miruciduus manner he belonged, ,bndy and 
^^al,. to somebody who rode ou a horse, to somebody with 
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epanlettes on his shoulders, and a tinsel 
brainless head. 

Our forefathers had been educated in that idea, and when 
iiiey first landed on American shnres they bi-'huved it. 
Tliey ihiiught they beloiigi^d to soinebudy, and that ihey 
must be hiyal to some tliief, who could trace his pcdigrei 
back to HMtiquity'a most sueceaafiil n-bbiT. 

It tuiik a long time fur ihein to get that idea out of theil 
heads and hearts. They were three thousand miles away' 
from the despotisms of the old world, and every wave of 
the sea was an assistant to ihcm. The distance lielped 
to disenchant their auiids of that infamous belief, and every 
mile butweeu them and the pomp and glory of monarchy 
helped to put republican ideas and (Inmghis into (heJr minds. 
liesides that, when tliuy came to this couiitry, when the 
savage was in the forest and three thousand miles of 
waves on the other side, menaced by barbarians on the one 
side, and famine on the other, tiiey learned that a man wl 
had courage, a man who had thought, was as good as an^ 
other man in thu world, and tliey built up, as it wi 
spite of themselves, litile republics. And the man that 
had the most nervo and heart was the best man, whether 
he had any noble blood in his veins or uot. 

THE EDDOATION OF NATdSB. ■ 

It has been a favorite idea with me that our forefatherai 
were educated by nature ; that tliey grew grand as tiie 
continent upon whieii they landed ; that the great rivers — 
the wide plains — the splendid lades — the lonely forests — 
the sublime mountains — that all these things stole into and 
became a part of their being, and they grew great as the 
country in whicli they lived. They began to hate tlie_ 
narrow, contracted views of Europe. Tiiey were educate 
by their surroundings, and every little colony Lad to b 
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to a certain extent, a republic. The kings of the old 
world endeiivored to parcel uut this Imid U> their favorites. 
But there were tuo many Indians. There was too much 
couraije i-equired for them tn take and keep it, and so men 
had to comi! here who were dissatit^iicd wir.h tlie old country 
— who were dissntistied witli England, disaatiatied with 
France, witli Germany, witli Ireland and Holland. The 
kings' favorites stayed at home. Men came here fur liberty, 
and un aecimnt of certain principloa they entertained and 
held dearer than life. And they were willing to work, 
willing to fi;ll tlio forests, to ligliL the savages, willing to go 
through all the hardships, perils and dangers of a new 
country, of a new land ; and the cnneequence was that our 
connlry wan settled by brave and advcLiturona spirits, by 
men wlm had opinions of tiieir own, and were willing to 
live in the wild forests fur the aake of expressing those 
opinions, even if they expressed them only to trees, rocks, 
and savage men. The best blood of the old world came to 
the new. 

THE KI8E OF THE BKPtTBLIC LIBERTY AND TOLERATION. 

When they first catne over they did not have a great deal 
of political iiiiiliisfiphy, nor the best ideas iif liberty. We 
might as well tell the truth. When the puritans first came 
tlit-y were narrow, Tliey did ntit understand what liberty 
meant-- what relifrions liberty, what political liberty, was; 
hilt they f'innd out in a few years. Tlieie was one feeling 
among them that rises to their eternal honor like a white 
shaft to the ciduda — they were in favnr of universal educa- 
tion. Wherever they went they built st-hnol houses, intro- 
duced books, and ideas of literature. They believed that 
every man »h(julil knuw Imw to read and ii"w to write, and 
should tiiid dUt all that his capacity allowed liiin to couipre- 
iKud. Tiiat is the glory of tliu puritan fatiierg. 
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Tnej forgot in a little while what ibey Lad suffered, 
Ptliej forgot to apply tlie principle of universal libcrty- 
toluratiuii. Sonic of the colonies did not forget it, aud 1 
want to give credit where credit should be given. The 
CutholiL's of Maryland were t\ib firot people on the new 
' continent to declare universal religious toleration. Let this 
L'be re me 111 he red to their eternal honor. Let it be remem- 
I bered to the disgrace of the I'rotustant gnveriiiiicnt of Eng- 
land, that it caused this grand law to be repealed. And to 
the honor and credit of the Catholioa of Maryland let it be 
remembered, that the moment they got back into powei 
they re-enattcd the old hiw. The Baptists of Rhode Islaat '' 
LsUo, led by Uoger Williams, were in tavor of univei 
T religions liberty. 

Ko American should fail to honor Roger Williams. He 

r was the tirst grand advocate of the liberty of the soul. He 

II favor cif the eternal div{>rce of Church and State. 

So far as I know, he was the only man at that time in this 

country wlio was in favor of real religious liberty. While 

the Catlinlica of Maryland dccIarL-d in favor of religions 

toleratifin, they had no idea of religions liberty. They 

would not allow any one to call in question the doctrine of 

the trinity, or the inspiration of tiie scriptures. They stoof 

r ready with branding-iron and gallows to burn and chul 

I out of man the idea that be had a right to think and 

L express his thoughts. 

So many relijriona met in our country — so many theories 
Land dogmas cunie in contact — so many follies, miiitakes and 
r 8tnpiditiL-s became acqnainted with each other, that religion 
I began to fall somewhat into dispute. Besides this, the 
rquestiouuf a new nation began to take precedence of all 
utiiers. 

Tlie people were too mneh interested in this world 
^uari'cl about the next. The preacher was lost ia. 
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patriot. The bible was read to find passages against kings. 

Everybody was discussing tlie rights of man, FarnierB 
and ineoliaDics suddenly became statesmen, and in every 
sliop and cabin nearly every question was aaked and 
answered. 

During these years of political excitement, the interest in 
religion abated to ihat degree that a coin::;on purpose ani- 
mated men «if all sects and creeds. 

At last Dur fathers became tired of being colonists — tired 
of writing and reading and signing petitions, and present- 
ing them, on their bended knees, to an idiot king. They 
began tu have an aspiration to furni a new nation, to be 
citizens of a new republic instead of suKjeets to an old 
monarchy. They had the idea — the Puritans, the Catho- 
lics, the Episcopalians, the Baptists, the Quakers, and a 
few Free-Th inkers, ail had the idea — that they would like 
to form a new nation. 

Now, do not ntiderstand that all of our fathers were in 
favor of independence. Do not understand that they were all 
like Jefferson ; tliat they were all like Adams or Lee ; that 
tlioy were all like Thomas Paine or Jolm Hancock. There 
were thousands and thousands of them who were opjiosed 
to American independence. There were thousands and 
tliousands who said: ''When you say men are created 
equal, it is a Ife; when you say the political power resides 
in the ?reat body of the peojile, it is false." Thousands 
and tJionsands of them said : " We prefer Gieat Britain," 
But the men who were in favor of independence, tlie men 
who knew that a new nation must be horn, went on full of 
hope and courage, and nothing could daunt or stop or stay 
tbo heroic, fearless few. 

They met in Philadelphia, and the resolution was moved 
by Lee, of Virginia, that [he colouiea ought to be iiide- 
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pendent States, and might to dissolve tlitir political 
tion witli Great Brllain. 

■ Tiiey iimdu U]i their minds that a new nation must bo 
■ foi'jijt^d. All nations liad been, &o to gpeak, the wards of 
a church. Tliu religions idea as to tiie source of power 
hud been at tbo fonndatidii of all governments, uiid hi 
been the banc and curse of man. 

Happily lor us, there was no chnrch strong em 
dictiite to the rest. Fortunately for us, the coloiiista not 
only, but the colonies differed widely in their relij»iou3 
views. There were the I'uritaiis who hated the Episco- 
palians, and Episcopalians who haled the Catholics, and 
the Catholics who hated both, while theQmikers held tliem 
all in contempt. There they were, of every sort, and color, 
and kind, and how was it that they came together? They 
had a common aspiration. They wanted to form anew 
nation. More than that, most of them cordially hated 
Great Britain ; and they pledged each other to forget these 
religions prt^iudices, tor a time at least, and agreed that 
there should be only one religion until they got through. 
and that was the religion of patriotism. They solemn} 
agreed that the new nation shoulil not belong to any parti 
ular church, but that it slionld secure the rights of alL 

Our fathers founded the first secular government lli^it was 
ever founded in lliis world. Recollect tliat. The tir&t sec- 
ular government; the lirst gMvernnient that said everj 
church has exactly the same rights, and no more 
religion has the same righta and no more. In oilier woi 
our t'alhers wltq the tirst men who had the sense, had tl 
geidu-", to know that no church should he allowed to Imi 
a sword ; that it should be allowed only to exert its m( 
influence. 

You might as well have a government united hy 
Tfitb Art, or with Poetry, or with Oratory, as with llel 
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ion. Religion slioald liave the influence upon mankind 

that its goodness, that its morality, its justice, its cliarity, 
its rcaeuii and its ari^ument give it, and no more. Eeliffiou 
should have the effect upon mankind that it necessarily has, 
and no more, 

So our fathers said: "We shall form a aecnlar govern- 
ment, and under tlio flag with which we are going to enrich 
the air, we will allow every man to worship God as he 
thinks best." They said : " Ruligion is an individual thing 
between each man and his Creator, and he can worship as 
he pleases and as he desires." And why did they do this! 
The history of the world warned them that the liberty of 
man was not safe in the clutch and grusp of any church. 
They had read of and seen the thumb-screws, the racks and 
the dnngeons of the inquisition. They knew all iibout the 
hypocrisy of the oiaci; time. They knew that the church 
had stood aide by aide wit' 'he throne; that the high 
priests were hypocritea, and .hist the kings v^r- ;-'^'j -s. 
They also knew that if they ;-;iive to any chureh ,.u*er, '* 
would corrupt the best chur 'Ii in the world. And so the 
said that power must not riside in a church, nor in a sect, 
hut power must be wherever humanity ia — in the great body 
of the people. And the oficera and servanta of the people 
must be responsible to t jem. And so I say agpjn, as I 
said in the commencement, this ia the wisesf, the prufound- 
est, the bravest political document that ever was written 
and signed by man. 

They turned, as 1 tell yon, everything eqnarely about. 
They derived all their authority from the people. They 
did away forever with the theological idea of government 

And what more did they say ? Tiiey said that whenever 
the rulera abused this authority, this power, incapable of 
destruction, returned to the people. Ilow did they come 
toeaythia! I will tell you; they were pushed into "" 
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How i They felt tliat they were oppressed ; and wheoaver 
a mail feels iLat lio is tlie subject of injustice, his perception 
of right and wrong is woDderfiilly quickened. 

Nobody was ever in prison wiongfully who did not be- 
[ lieve in the writ of haheag corpus. Nobody ever suffered 
wrongfully without iostaiitly having ideas of justice. 

And they he^an to iuqnire what rights the Icing of Great- 
Britain had. They began to search for the charter of his 
authority. They began to investigate and dig down to the 
bed-rock npon which Eocitty must he founded, and when 
they got there, forced there, too, by their oppressors, forced 
agaiufet their own prejudices and education, they found 
the bottom of things, not lords, not nobles, not pulpits, 
thrones, but humanity, and the rights of men. 

And so they said, we art: men ; we are men. 



They found out they were men. And the next thiaj 
they said was: " We will be free men; we are weary of 
being colonists ; we are tired of being subjects ; we are men; 
and these colonies ought to be states ; and these states 
ought to be a nation ; and that nation ought to drive 
last ISritish soldier into the sea." And so they signed tl 
brave declaration of independence. 

I thank every one of them from the bottom of my heart 
for signing that sublime declaration. I thank them for their 
courage — for their patriotism — for their wisdom — for the 
splendid confidence in themselves and in the human race. 
I thank tliem for what they were, and for what we are — 
for what they did, and for what we have received — for what 
they suffered, and for what we enjoy. 

What would we have been if we had remained colonists 
and subjects! What would wo have been to-day! No- 
bodies — ready to get down on our knees and crawl in the 
very dust at the sight of somebody that was supposed to 
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hare in liim some drop of blood tliat flowed in the veins oJ 
that mailed niaraiidt^r — William tlie OoDquemr. 

They signed that declaration of independence, although 
they knew that it woald produce a loTig, terrible, and 
bloody war. Tiiey looked forward and saw poverty, depri- 
vation, gloom, and death. But they also saw, on the wrecked 
clouds of war, the beautiful bow of freedom. 

These grand men were enthusiaats ; and the world has 
ti^^y been raised by enthusiasts. In every country there 
have been a few wl.c have given a national as|iiration to 
the people. This enthusiasts ef 177G were the builders and 
framera of this great and splendid government ; and tliey 
■were the men who saw, altiiough others did not, the golden 
fnnge ef the mantle of glory, that will finally cover this 
world. They knew, they felt, they believed they would 
give a new constellation to the political heavens — that they 
would make the Americans a grand people — grand as the 
continent upon which they lived. 

The war cotiimenced. Tliere was little money and less 
credit. The new nation had but few friends. To a great 
extent, each soldier of freedom had to clothe and feed !iim- 
aelf. lie was poor and pure— bravo and good, and so he 
went to the fields of death to fight for the rights of man. 

What did the soldier leave when he went) He left his 
wife and children. 

Did he leave them in a beautiful home, surrounded by 
civilization, in the repose of law, in the security of a great 
and powerful reiiublic! 

No. He left his wife and children on the edge, on the 
fringe of the boandless forest, in which crouched and crept 
the red savage, who was at that time the ally of the still 
more eavago Briton. He left bis wife to defend herself, 
and he left the prattling babes to bo defended by their 
mother and by nature. TLo mother made the living; she / 
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planted the corn and the polaloes, and hoed them in tl 
Bun, mised the cliildreo, and in the dark ni^rht told thei 
about their brave father, and the "sacred cause," she tul< 
them that in a little while the wai would be over, and father 
would come back covered witli honor and gi'>ry. 

Tliirik iif the woun-n, of llie sweet cliildren who listened 
for the footsteps of llie dead — who wailed tbniugli the sad 
and desolated jears fur the dear ones who never cume. 

LIBEKTV OE DEATH, 

The soldiers of 177t) did not oiarcL away with music am 
banners. Tliey went in silence, li.oked at and gazed atl 
by eyes filled with tears. Tiiey wunt tomeL-t, not an equal, 
but a superior — tu fight five times their number — to makea 
desperate sland — lo stop tho advance of the enemy, and 
then, when their ammunition gave out, seek the protection 
of rocks, of rivers, and of liills. 

Let me say liere: The greatest test of courage on the 
earth is to bear defuat withtiut losing heart. That army ii 
the liraveat tbat cau be whipped ihe greatest number 
times and fight again. 

Overthe eoiire territory, so to speak, then settled by oar 
forefathers, they were driven again and again. Now and 
then they would meet tho English with something like equal 
numbers, and then the eagie of victory would prundly perch 
upon the stripes and stars. And so they went 071 "i best 
cbi-.y could, hoping and fighting until they came to the uuei. 
and somber gloom of Valley Forge. 

There were very few hearts then beneath that fiaj; tl 
did not begin to tliink that the struggle was useless ; tin 
all the blond and truasure bad been spent and shed in vaii 
But Ihere wero some men irii'ted with th.!'' wonderful propl 
ecy that fiiitills itself, and with that w. 'oaerful magnetic' 
power that makes heroes of everybody they como ':■ contact 
with. And so our Withers went througU the gloom of thAt ter- 
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rible time, and 8till fought on. Brave men wrote g-and 
woiiJs, cheering the despondent; brave men did brave 
deeds; the rich man gave his wealth ; the p'tor man gave 
hia life, until at last, by the victory of Yorktown, the old 
banner won ita place in the air, and became glorious forever. 

Seven long years of war — fighting for what! For the 
principle that all men are created equal — a troth that no- 
body ever disputed except a scoundrel ; nobody in the 
entire history of this world. No man ever denied that 
truth who was not a rascal, and at heart a thief j never, 
never, and never will, "What else were they fighting for! 
Simply that in America every man should hav% a. right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Nobody ever 
denied that except a viUiun ; never, never. It has been 
denied by kings — they were thieves. It lias been deniud 
by statesmen — they were liars. It has been denied by 
priests, by clerfjynien, by cardinals, by bishops and by 
popes — they were liypocrites. 

What else were they fighting fur) For the idea that all 
political power is vested in the great body of the people. 
They make all the money ; do all the worli. They plow 
the land ; cut down the forests; they produce everything 
that is produced. Then who shall say what shall he done 
with what is produced except the producer ? Is it the noii- 
pniducing thief, sitting on a throne, surrounded by vermin 3 

Tlifl history of civilization is the history of the slow and 
pwiiful enfranchisement of the human race. In the tldeii 
times the family was a monarchy, the father beina the iHon 
arch. The mother and children were the veriest slaves. 
The will of the father was tlie £uprL-ine law. He had tin 
p«>wer of life and death. It took thousands of years to civil- 
ize this fiitlicr. thoiifands of yeurs to make the conditinn ot 
wife and mother and children even tiilenihle. A few fuiu- 
itiM constituted a trihe ; the tribe had a chief; the chief 
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was i tyrant; a few tribes formed a nation ; the nation was 
governed by a kiny, who was also a tyrant. A strong na- 
tion robbtd, ]jliiiidered. and touk captive the weaker onus.' 
This wa^ tlie comtiiencemeiit of hutniin slavery. I 

TilB COLONRL OROWd ELOQUENT. 

It is not possible fur the hmnan imaKirmtion to conceive 
cf the horrors of slavery. It has left no possible wrong un- 
co tniti it ted, III) possible crime utiperpetrated. It has been 
practised and iltfeiided by all nations in some form. It has 
been upheld by iitl religions. It has been defended by 
nearly every pulpit. From the profits derived from the 
slave trade cinircbes have been built, cathedrals reared and 
priests paid. Slavery has been blessed by bishop, by car- 
dinal and by pope. It has received the sanction of states*, 
men, of Itings, of (jueens. Mouarchs have shared in th« 
profits. Clergyifion have taken their part of the spoil, 
citing passages uf scripture in its defense at the same tinti 
and jiidgea have taken their portion in the name of equil 
and law. 

Only a few years ago our ancestors were slaves. Only 
a few years ago they passed with and belonged to the soil, 
like coal under it and rocks on it. Only a few years ago 
they were treated like beasts of burden, worse far than we 
treat our animals at the present day. Only a few years ago 
ic was a crime in En>r!and fur a man to have a bible in bis 
house, a crime for whiuli men were hanged, and their bodi 
afterwards burned. Orily a few years ago lathers could aui 
did sell tbeir eiiildren. Only a few years ago our ancesto 
wure not allowed to speak or write their thoughts — that* 
being a crime. As soon as our ancestors began to get free 
tbey began to enslave others. With an inconsistency that 
dt-lies explanation, they jiracticed upon others the satne out- 
rages ih.tt liad been perpetrated npon ihein. As soon as 
white filaveiy began to be abolished, black slavery coat' 
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menced. In this inramoas traffic nearly every nation of 
Europe embarked. 

TliQ other day there came shoemaVera, pottera, workers 
in wood and iron, from Europe, and they were received in 
the city of New York as though they had been princes. 
They had been sent by the great republic of Franco to ex- 
amine into the arta and majiufactnrea of tlie great republic 
of America. They looked a thousand times better to nie 
than the Edward Alberts and Albert Edward3 — the myal 
vermin, tlint live on the body politic. And I would think 
iTisich more of our government if it would fete and feast 
them, instead of wining and dining the imbeciles of a 
royal line. 

WHAT WE WANT TO-DAT. 

What we want to-day is what our fathers wrote down. 
They did not attain to their ideal; we approach it nearer, 
but liave not reached it yet. We want, not only the inde- 
pendence of a state, not only the independence of a nation, 
but something far more glorious — tho absolute independence 
of the individaal. That is what we want. I want it so 
tliat I, one of the children of Nature, can stand on an 
equality with the rest; that 1 can say this is my air, my 
BUDshine, my earth, and I have a right to live, and hope, 
and aspire, and labor, and enjoy the fruit of that labor, as 
mochas any individual, orany nation on the face of the glohc. 

The French convention gave the best definition of liberty 
I have ever read: " Tlie liberty of one citizen ceases only 
where the liberty of another citizen commences." I know 
of no better dL'finition. I ask you to-day to make a dec- 
laration of individual independence. And if ynr. are indepen- 
dent, be just. Allow everybody else to make his declaration 
of individual independence. AM" _.our wife, allow your 
husband, allow your children to make theirs. It is a grand 
ibjsjp to bo the owner of yourself. It is a grand thing t^^ 
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protect the rights of others. It is a sablimo thj 
free and just. 

Only a few days ago I stood in Independence Hall— in 
that little room where was signed the immortal paper, A 
little room, like any other; and it did not seem possible 
that from that room went forth ideas, like cherubim and 
seraphim, spreading their wings over a continent, and 
touching, as with holy fire, the hearts of men. 

In a lew moments I was in the park, where are gattiered 
the accumpliahmeuta of a century. Our fathers never 
dreamed of the things I saw. There were hundreds of luco- 
motives, with their nerves of steei and breath of flume — 
every kind of machine, with whirling wheels and the myriad 
thoughts of men that have been wrought in iron, brass and 
steel. And going oat from one little building were wires 
in the air, stretching to every civilized nation, and tliey 
could send a shining messenger in a moment to any ]iart of 
the world, and it would go sweeping under the waves of the, 
sea with thoughts and words within its glowing heart I 
saw all that had been achieved by this nation, and I wished 
that the signers of the Declaration — the soldiers of the R^^vi > 
Intion — could see what a century of freedom has pruducod. 
I wished they could see the fields we cultivate— Ihe rivers 
we navigate — the railroads running over the Alleghanies, 
far into what was then the unknown forest— on over the 
broad prairies — on over the vast plains — away over the 
mountains of the West, to the Golden Gate of the PaciHc 

All this is the result of a hundred years of freedom. Are 
you not more tli.m glad that in 1776 was annourjced the 
sublime princi|>le that political power resides with the peo. 
plei that our fatiiers then made np their minds nevennorij 
to be colonists and sul'jects, but that they would be free 
and independent citizens of America. I will not name aay 
of the grand men who fought for liberty. Ml should be 
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named, or none. I feel tli&t the unknown soldier who was 
shot down without even his name being remembered — who 
was included ooly in a report of "a liandrcd killed," or 
"a hundred missing," nobody knowing even the number 
that attached to his august corpse — is entitled to as deep 
and heartfelt thanks as the titled leader who fell at the head 
of the host 

THE GRAJ4D FUTUKE OF AMERICA. 

Standing here amid the sacred memories of the first, on 
tlie golden threshold of the second, I ask. Will the second 
century be as grand as the fii'^t? I believe it will, because 
we are growing more and more humane ; I believe there is 
more human kindness, and a greater desire to help one an- 
otlier, tban in all the world besides. 

We must progress. We are just at the commencement 
of inven'ion. The steam engine — the telegraph — these are 
but the toys with which science has been amused. There 
will be grander things; there will be wider and higher cul- 
ture — a grander standard of character, of literature and art. 

We have now half as many millions of people as we have 
years. We are getting mure real solid sense. We are 
writing and reading more books; we are struggling more 
and more to get at the philosophy of life, of tliin-fs — trying 
more and more to answer the questions of the eternal 
Sphinx. We are looking in every direction — investigating ; 
ill short, we are thinking and working. 

The world has changed. I Lave had the supremo pleasure 
of seeing a man — once a slave — sitting in the seat nf hia 
former master in the Congress of the United States. I 
have had that pleasure, and when I saw it my eyes were 
filled with tears, I (elt tliat we had carried out the Declara- 
tion of Independence, tlnit we have given reality to it, and 
breathed the bn^atli of life into ltd every word. I felt that 
our flag would float over and protect the colored man and 
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his littlo cliilJreii — standing strniglit in the sun, just tl 
same as thuiigli lie ware white anJ worth a million. 

All who stand Ijeiieathour banner are free. Ours is the 
only flag th;it haa iri realit/ written npm it: Liberty, 
Frateniitj', Equalil}- — the three griuiJoat words in all t!io 
languagiiS of men. Liberty : Give to every man the frui 
of hU own labor — the labor of Lis La-'d and of liia brait 
Fraieniity; Every man in the right id my brotiier. Equi 
ity; The rights of all are equal. No race, no coh 
previous coniiilion, can change the rights of men. Th) 
Declaration of Independence has at last been carried oat ii 
letter and in spirit. The second century will be grandi 
tlian the iirat. To-day the blad; man looks upon his chili 
and says: The avenues of distinction are open to you — npi] 
your brow may fall the civic wreath. Wo are celebrating 
the conrago and wisdom of our fathers, and the glad shout 
of a free peopte, the anthem of ii grand nation, commencing 
at the Atlantic, is following the sun to the Pucitie, across a 
continent of happy homes. We are a great people. Three 
millions have increased to fifty — thirteen states to thirty- 
eight. We have better lioiiies, and more of the conveni- 
ences of life than any other people upon the face of the 
globe. The farmers of our country live better than did, 
the kings and princes two hundred years ago — and tliej 
have twice as much sense and heart. Liberty and Iab<i 
have given us all. Uejneniber that all men have equi 
rights. Hemember that the man who acts best his part- 
who loves his friends the best — is most willing to hel| 
others — truest to the obligation — who has the best beart- 
the_mo3t fueling — the deepest sympathies — and who freely 
gives to others the rights that ho claims for himself, is the 
best man. "Wu have disfraii chimed the aristocrats of the- 
air ajid have given one country to niaukiud. 
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Col. IngersoU's Funeral Oration at His Brother's 
Orave. 

The funeral of Hon. Ehon C. Inorcraoll, brother of Col. 
K'lbert G. Iii^cranll. took place at his residence in Wasli- 
ingtoii, D. C, June 3. 1S79. Tlie ceremonies were ex- 
tremely siinplo, consisting merely of viewini^ tlio rainaiiis 
by relatives and frieiids, and a funeral oraiion by Col. 
Ingersoll. A large number of di.-itinguislied genllenien 
were present. Soun nfter Mr. Iiigersoll liegan to road hia 
eloquent ebaracteriziition of llie dead, liis eyes filled with 
teiirs. lie triud to hide them behind Lis eye-ghisses, but 
he could not do it, and finally lie bowed liis lie^id upon the 
is*d UiUi's coSaa in uDcuntruliable grief. It vas after 
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Bome delay and tiie greatest elturCs at self-m aster;, that 
Col. Ingersoll was able to finish reading his address, which 
was as follows : 

My Friends: lam going to do that which the dead oftei 
promised he would do for me. The loved and i 
brother, husband, father, friend, died where manhood' 
tnoriiing almost touches uoon, and wbilti the shadows stil 
were falling towards the West, He had not passed oi 
life's highway the stone that marks the highest point, but 
being weary for a moment he laid down by the wavside, 
and, nsing his burdfu for a pillow, fell into that dreamless 
sleep that kisses down his eyelid? still. While yet in love 
with lil'e and raptured with ihe world, he passed to silence 
and pathetic dust. Yet, after all, it may be best, just in 
the happiest, sunniest hour of ail the voyage, while eager 
winds are kissing every sail, to dash against the unseen 
rock, and in an instant hear the billows roar a sunken ship. 
For, whether in mid-sea or among the breakers of the far- 
ther shore, a wreck must mark at last the end of each and 
all. And every life, no matter it its every hour is rich 
With love and every moment jeweled with a joy, will, at 
its close, becoine a tragedy, as sad, and deep, and dark 
as can be woven of the warp and woof of mystery and 
death. This brave and tender man in every storm of 
lite was oak and rock, but in the sunshine he waj^ine and 
fluwer. He was the friend of all heroic soulSy^He chmbed 
the hf ights and left all superstitions far Ijetffw, while on 
his forehead fell the golden dawning of a grander day. 
He loved the beautiful, and was with color, form and mu- 
sio touched to tears. He sided with the weak, and with 
a willing hand gave alms; with loyal heart and with the 
purest hand he faithfully discharged all public trusts, 
was a worshipiier of liberty and a friend of the opprei 
A thousand times I have heard him qnute thti woi 
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"For jastioe all place a temple and all season aummer." 
He believed that liappineBs was the oulj good, reason tlie 
only torch, justice the oiilj* worshipper, humanity the only 
relii'ion, and love the pne^J 

He added to the sum of tiinian jny, and were every one 
f(ir whom he did some hiving service to hring a. blossum to 
his grave he would sleep to-nigiit beneath a wilderness of 
fl ■were. Life is a narrow vale between the cold and barren 
peaks of two eternities. We strive in vain to look beyond 
the heights. We cry aloud, and the only answer is the 
ec!io of our Wiiiling cry. From the voiceless lijis of the 
anreplying dead there comes no word ; but in the night of 
death hope aec-a a star and li-tening love can hear the nis- 
tle of a wing. lie who sleeps hure, when dying, mistak- 
ing the approach of death for the return of health, whis- 
pered with his latest breath, "I am better now." Let us 
believe, in spite of doubts and dogmas and tears and fears 
that these dear words are true of all the countless dead, 
/^nd now, to you rt'ho have been chosen from among ihe 
many men he loved to do the last sad office fur the di'ad, 
we give his sacred diHt„.'lSpeech cannot contain our love. 
There was — thereTs — no gentler, stronger, manlier man. 
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